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THE BATTLE OF GEMAIZEH, SUAKIN, DEC. 20—BRITISH CAVALRY CHARGING T 
THE BROKEN SWORDS 


FROM A SKETCH BY A MILITARY OFFICER 


HE ENEMY TOWARDS THE END OF THE FIGHT 


Sir RoBert Morier.——All who feel that England and 
Germany ought to be good friends regret deeply the incident 
which has caused so much excitement during the last week 
or two. The responsibility for the misunderstandings to 
which it has given rise rests chiefly with Count Bismarck. 
It was natural enough that, when he first heard of the charge 
against Sir Robert Morier, he should attribute some import- 
ance to it. There can be no reasonable doubt that it was 
made by Marshal Bazaine, and an accusation of such a cha- 
racter, coming from such a source, could not but produce a 
painful impression. Before repeating the charge, however, 
and allowing it to appear in a semi-official newspaper, Count 
Bismarck was bound in honour to make strict inquiry as to 
its truth, This he failed to do; and he added to his offence 
by the extraordinary rudeness with which he afterwards 
replied to the letter addressed to him by the man whom he 
had injured. Englishmen never doubted that Sir Robert 
Morier would bé able to prove his innocence. He was 
known to be a man of the highest character, and to his 
countrymen it seemed simply amazing that he should be 
accused of an act of abominable treachery. It might have 
been better, perhaps, if he had displayed rather less passion 
in writing to Count Bismarck, but in England he is not liked 
the less for having shown that he resented an outrageous 
attack on his honour. ‘The majority of the Liberal journa's 
of Germany have dealt with the matter in a spirit of con- 
spicuous fairness, and it is right that this should be acknow- 
ledged. We wish the like could be said of the newspapers 
which are either directly or indirectly under the influence of 
the German Government. For some reason or other these 
“organs” seem lately to have received orders to do every- 
thing in their power to create and maintain a feeling of ill- 
will against this country. Happily,.there is nothing to 
indicate that in this crusade they are likely to be successful. 


Trish Evicrions. —— The Falcarragh evictions have 
attracted considerable attention from the violence displayed ; 
but, while sympathising with the poor dupes who, at the 
bidding of a tyrannical organisation, find themselves 
ousted from their holdings in the depth of winter, 
and who also, in some cases, have been committed 
to prison for their acts of lawless violence, it is 
well to remember that, if these evictions are unjustifiable, 
then all attempts to enforce any legal agreement, either in 
Ireland or elsewhere, are equally unjustifiable. In fact, in 
Great Britain, and in Ireland also, in all transactions save 
those between occupiers and owners of land, the claimant 
demands, and usually obtains, the uttermost farthing, whereas 
in Ireland the evictions of recent years have only been under- 
taken after the refusal of concessions on the part of the land- 
owners which, in any other country in the world, would be 
regarded as extraordinarily liberal. And in most cases, too, 
the tenants would willingly have accepted these concessions. 
But they were overawed by the sinister organisation of the 
Plan of Campaign, Surely the Government ought to take 
active measures to curb these mischievous terrorists, and not 
let the suffering fall solely on the constables, the soldiers, and 
the deluded tenants. Inany Continental country such mischief- 
makers would meet with but scant mercy. Meanwhile, the 
Irish people, who are shrewd enough when they please, must 
be beginning to perceive that the rent which the Plan of 
Campaign through terrorism saves to certain occupiers, is a 
poor compensation for the injury caused in other directions. 
The people of Youghal declare that they are being ruined by 
the consequences of the Ponsonby estate evictions. The 
shopkeepers are forbidden to sell to the persons who work 
the evicted farms, and the produce of those farms is sent 
elsewhere. The agitators evidently act on the principle of 
the French Jacobin who wrote; “ Zout va bien ict, le pain 
mangue.” Distress begets discontent, and discontent just 
suits the advocates of disorder. 


TraDE in EiGury-E1igur.—Were it not for the 
December return, last year would present a really fine record 
of British trade. The volume both of imports and exports 
increased almost without interruption, while every return 
indicated the prcbability of larger profits. Another satis- 
factory feature was that the balance between imports and 
exports was fairly. maintained up to the end of November, 
Unhappily, last month brought in a most unwelcome change. 
While imports increased by r1 per cent., exports diminished 
by 8-3, a disparity so startling as to give quite a quake to 
old-fashioned people, who consider any disturbance of the 
balance of trade almost as fatal as the diversion of the Gulf 
Stream. The really unpleasant feature in this ominous 
record is not the difference between the two sides of the 
account, but the apparent dwindling of those very industries 
whose position is always the most critical. The exportation 
of cotton goods fell off by 12:4 per cent, that of iron and 
steel by 15°6 per cent., and that of woollen fabrics by 41'z 
per cent. Explain them.as one may, these figures haye an 
ugly look, and, coupled with the fact that the last quarter’s 
revenue returns showed some shrinkage, they should inspire 
caution in commercial circles. More particularly in Lanca- 
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s that although their customers have 
; aes 

diminished their demands, mill-owners have been buy pete 

largely increased quantity of raw cotton. We said something 


last week about the danger of over-production in ths ace 
industry. It appears from the Board of Trade's statistics 


that our words of warning were not without warrant. 
fo fer ee 


shire ; the return show: 


“Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.——Every one who respects onan 
dence in public men must have read with pleasure oe 
proceedings of the meeting at which honour was done to - 
and Mrs. Chamberlain by the citizens of Birmingham, by the 
women of the City, and by Mr. Chamberlain’s constituents. 
Since Mr. Gladstone went over to the Home Rulers, Mr. 
Chamberlain has been decidedly the best-abused man in 
England. The Radicals have displayed little bitterness in 
speaking of Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry 
James, and Mr. Bright; but Mr. Chamberlain they are 
never tired of denouncing, and some of them allow them- 
selves to attack him in language that would arouse general 
indignation if it were not too contemptible to be noticed 
seriously. It is sometimes pretended that Mr. Chamberlain 
was playing a game of his own, hoping to gratify personal 
ambition, when he broke away from Mr. Gladstone. This 
accusation is not supported by the faintest shadow of evidence- 
Had Mr. Chamberlain continued to follow Mr. Gladstone, it 
would have been easy for him to secure a position which 
would have made his succession to the leadership of the 
Radical party inevitable. By throwing in his lot with the 
Liberal Unionists, he made as great a sacrifice as any that 
has been made for many a day by a prominent English 
statesman. As for the charge that he does not always refer 
to his old political friends in terms of perfect courtesy, it 
may at least be said that he is quite as polite to them as they 
are to him. Upon the whole, the virulence with which Mr. 
Chamberlain has been assailed must be regarded as rather 
complimentary than otherwise. Had he been a less able and 
influential statesman, he would not have been so violently 
condemned. It is not improbable that at some future time 
he willagain be closely associated with the bulk of the Radical 
party. The Irish Question will not always “ block the way,” 
and when it has been disposed of, or has become less formid- 
able, the Radicals may be only too glad to accept his guidance. 
In the mean time, it must be eminently satisfactory to Mr. 
Chamberlain that he retains the hearty goodwill of the 
inhabitants of the town which he has served so long and so 
well. They have had the best opportunities of knowing him 
thoroughly; and on Tuesday evening they gave him the 
pleasantest possible evidence of the sincerity of their respect 
and regard. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN DAVIES AND THE SALVATION ARMY.--—— 
At the great meeting held at’ St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening General Booth spoke with considerable hopefulness 
concerning the progress of the remarkable organisation over 
which he presides. But he did not attempt to answer the 
special charge which has been brought agaiust the Salvation 
Army by Mr. Davies. ‘This task has been entrusted to Mr, 
Railton, nor can it be candidly asserted, by those who have 
followed the newspaper correspondence on this subject, that 
his explanations have been satisfactory. It has always been 
claimed by the leaders of the Salvation Army that it was 
their peculiar mission to reach classes who had shown them- 
selves almost entirely insensible to the labours of other 
Christian communities, and that their efforts have been 
singularly successful. Mr. Llewellyn Davies denies that this 
success has been attained in the district (Lisson Grove) with 
which for years he had been intimately acquainted as a 
minister, and he challenged the Salvationists to bring for- 
ward examples of persons from the slums of that district 
who had been reformed by the agency of the Army mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Railton accepted the challenge, but failed 
in his endeavours to produce any number of cases of 
decided success among the rough, outcast, and de- 
graded persons who are to be found among the inhabi- 
tants of that region. Mr. Davies, therefore, draws the 
inference that the bulk of those who join the Salvation 
Army are persons of what is commonly called respectable 
lives, and who have hitherto been members, though possibly 
Jax members, of other Christian denominations. It is quite 
likely that such persons have derived benefit from their adhe- 


merely nominal Christians, but this admission does not meet 
the gravamen of Mr. Davies’s allegation, which is that the 
Army fails to reach the outcasts whom it professes to reach, 


But surely no men who have the welfare of their fellow- : 


creatures at heart ought to rejoice over this failure. When 
we think of the self-inflicted misery and degradation in 


which thousands of so-called civilised Englishmen live, we - 
? 
them - 


ought to welcome any organisation which would lift 
out of the mire of vice in which they are wallowing, and no 
remedy has ever been found, or ever will be found, BG potent 
as Christianity. But it is a melancholy fact that the de- 
graded populations of our great cities are far less amenable 
to such influences than the veriest Savages of Africa or the 
South Seas. 


Tas Derence or Ports.—Whether commervial ports 
are entitled to a larger share of State protection than is 
afforded to towns not.on the coast is a nice question for 


_ will reveal itself. 


' Americans on the alert, and the Senate, after dehat 
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controversy. An abundance of strong argumentation 
be set forth on both sides, but the real cv is the ac, 
When the deputation ‘from the Northern ports | 
as the duty of the State to render every harbour invulneras 
Lord Salisbury had some right to mention the Chancelig le, 
the Exchequer. No one will question the desirability of 
rendering all our shipping resorts capable of beating of 
a hostile fleet. Were Lord Salisbury Aladdin ang te 
George Hamilton the Genie of the Lamp, we fec| se, 
that the latter would be directed to complete the “lage 
order” in a single night. Unfortunately, we live in — 
prosaic times, and were any Government to Present a little 
bill for a hundred millions or so, on account of coast defences 
the next General Election would probably witness a change 
both of Ministry and of policy. Even apart from these 
sordid considerations, the case is by no means made out he 
the contention that ports are entitled to special means of pro. 
tection outside the general scheme of national defence, They 
have a right todemand that the State should act as policeman on 
the British seas, for the purpose of driving away or “running 
in” disorderly characters. But they scarcely have a alate hs 
demand specitic defence outside those general lines, }t would 
be pleasant for Liverpool, no doubt, to have a system of 
steel-clad forts, fully manned, and armed with the heayiest 
ordnance, at the mouth of the Mersey, with a torpedo fleet 
in the estuary. But it may be doubted whether the Liver. 
pudlians would much relish an income tax of double o; 
triple the present amount for a long course of years, 


PARIS AND GENERAL BOULANGER.——All over Europe 
there is a feeling that great issues may depend on the 
forthcoming election in Paris. Hitherto only the provinces 
have had an opportunity of expressing what they think of 
General Boulanger. Will the capital, which has so often 
led France, decide in his favour? If it does, the Republic 
will almost certainly be doomed. If it does not, existing 
institutions will not, perhaps, be perfectly secure ; but acon- 
siderable blow will have been struck at General Boulanger’s 
influence. His followers, indeed, profess that his detest 
on this occasion would lead to no important consequences: 
The opinion of Paris, however, still couits for much in 
French politics ; and if it were decisively adverse to the new 
Pretender, he would probably lose many supporters in 
provincial towns and districts. That the Bonapartists of 
Paris will vote for him is already beyond doubt ; and itis 
more than likely that he will secure also the adhesion of the 
Royalists. Neither the one party nor the other believes in 
him ; but each hopes that if he is victorious it may find an 
Opportunity of profiting by his triumph. The important 
question is whether he will be able to detach any con- 
siderable number of electors from the Republican party. 
To this question no one seems able to give a detinite 
answer. His ultimate designs are perfectly weli understoud. 
All thé world knows that he proposes, while retaining 
Republican forms, to make himself a practically absolute 
ruler. Under these circumstances it might be thought that 
he would not have a chance of obtaining a single Republican 
vote. But Paris, like France in general, is in a restless 
and discontented mood, and it would be rash to hazard 
more than a conjecture as to the manner in which this mood 
Should it lead to the success of General 
Boulanger, the Republicans will not have even the consola- 
tion of thinking that the result is in no way due to them. 
General Boulanger is dangerous, not because of his vwa 
merits, but simply because the affirs of the naticn have 
been grossly mismanaged by the factions which have been 
in power since the downfall of the Empire. 


The 


THE Panama CANAL AND THE UNITED STATES. 


’ Americans have never shown any friendliness towards the 
attempt to sever the Isthmus of Panama by Huropesn 


agency. If, however, the private company, organised under 
the auspices of M. de Lesseps, had been able to accomplish 
the task unaided, the’ Americans would probably have 
regarded the completion of the Canal with equanimity, 
hoping eventually to obtain a preponderating control over 


‘ its destinies. But now the collapse of the original Panama 
’ Company has placed matters on a totally diiferent footing. 
- Itseems unlikely that the enterprise can ever be brough 
' a successful issue without the aid, either direct or indirect, 


sion to the Army, that they have become genuine instead of : : pire, | ing 
’ ofthe French Government; and, in view of the impending 


tte 


election in Paris, the rival chieftains, General Boulanger and 
M. Floquet, are both promising their aid to the share- 
holders. This altered aspect of affairs has put the 

erate 
the subject in secret session, has passed a resolution denyins 
the right of any foreign Governments to be connected 
with any scheme for cutting a Canal across the Isthmus. At 
the same time, the merits of the Nicaragua Canal scheme— 
the favourite American alternative proposal--are being 
seriously examined by the Senate. All these proceedings 
are, of course, in strict accordance with the famous Monroe 
doctrine, which, if it were propounded by a weak Power) 
would be scoffed at as preposterous ; but, being maintaince 
by an exceedingly strong Power, is treated by Europea) 
Governments with deference and respect. Nevertheless, & 
does seem preposterous that a nation which, after all, omy 
possesses the centre-slice of the North American Continent, 
should claim to exercise sovereign sway over territories 
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les distant from its own frontier. We do 


thousands of mi nt dE S 
he limits claimed under the Monroe 


not know what are t 


ukase 5 
eateard from the North Pole to Cape Horn. 


LampetH’s Previrion.——Last week a plutocrat of six 
millionaire horse-power gave a sumptuous entertainment at 


an estimated cost of 7,000/. or 8,000/. This week, the poor 


folk of Lambeth have had to supplicate the Prince of Wales - 
to help them in raising a much smaller sum, to secure an . 


open space for the little ones. That glorified ball came and 
went, leaving little behiad it but a bitter sense of disappoint- 
ment among those who tried to get invited, but failed. ‘This 
at Lambeth, on the contrary, would gladden a great 


outlay Bg : 
Qdd, then, it is that while an 


locality for all time to come, 


jndividual volunteered to write a cheque for the former, — 


Dives has to be pressed and squeezed to dole out a trifle for 
the latter, Of course, people, whether rich or poor, have a 
perlect right to spend their money in any way they 
please, within the four corners of the law. a 
thing is that such a deal of begging has to be done, in 


the wealthiest city of the world, to raise a miserable 4,000/. 


‘That insignificant amount is all that is required to complete 


the purchase money for the Lawn and Carroun House, an area 
covering about eight acres in the very heart of crowded 
Lambeth. Never was there such a - chance of making a 
grand reputation for public spirit and benevolence on such 
moderate terms, Is the article so cheap that no member of 
the Midas family caves to buy it even “at an alarming 
sacrifice?” It must be so, or the Lambeth workmen would 
not have had to invite the Heir-apparent to descend among 
them as deus et machind. Naw that he has done so, the 
deficiency will, no doubt, be quickly made good. His 
co-operation should not have been needed. : 


Tur Loxpox County Counci.——Lord Rosebery’s 


speech on Monday was by far the best that has been deli- 
vered in connection with the preparations for the election of 
the London County Council, His main point was that 
electors, in voting for candidates, ought not to take into 
account their position with regard to national politics ; and 
he certainly in no way overrated the importance of this 
proposition. If Tories feel that they must vote for the 
Tories, and if Radicals are convinced that they must vote 
for Radicals, the result will be that we shall not obtain in the 
Council the men who are best fitted for the duties they will 
have to discharge. Some competent men, even in that 
case, will no doubt be chosen ; but the majority will be mere 
party hacks, from whom it will be useless to expect anything 
like a wise or independent consideration of the great 
problems relating to the government of London. The task 


which the Council has to accomplish is one to which the | 


very best class of citizens might be proud to devote their 
energies, It will affect the well-being of a population of 
about five million persons ; and the good that may be done 
by a properly-elected Council is almost incalculable. It is 
simply impossible that the work can be well done unless 
men ot high personal character are selected, for there will 
vecessarily be opportunities for jobbery and corruption, 
and, as Lord Rosebery earnestly urged, any suspicion that 
such opportunities were being taken advantage of would be 
absolutely fatal to our new Municipal system. So far as the 
functions of the Council are concerned, no one has the 
faintest excuse for regarding the election as an incident of 
party politics. The Council is a purely administrative body, 
and will not have the slightest power to deal with legislative 
questions. We must hope, therefore, that the voters will 
take to heart the advice given to them by Lord Rosebery 
and by al the most trustworthy leaders of public opinion, 
and resolutely decline to support any one whose only claim 


is that he follows Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Hartington, or_ 


Lord Salisbury, Candidates putting forward such a claim 
should be told that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter in hand, 


Denecratic Impu_ses.———Even as Madeira wine is 1m- 
proved bya few voyages to and from India,so is a certain order 
of British Statesmanship. When Mr. Grant Duff went out 
to Madras, he was very crude wine indeed ; plenty of body, 
but harsh to the average palate. Sir M. E. Grant Duff has 
returned mellowed and matured; even the most critical 


connoisseur can taste him with pleasure. His utterance at _ 


the Working Men’s College had very little of the old om- 
niscience in it. 


i 
himself as a man who had gathered a few scraps of know- 


ledge which he was willing to hand over to his audience if. 


they So desired. One of these was the dictum that the 
Speciul weakness of a Democracy is to let the heart 
run away with the head. Thus, numbers of working 
men will uphold a Palmerston. or a - Glads‘one 
or a Churchill through thick and thin, not for what they 
may have said or done, but solely through impulse. . It is 
impulse, too, which, in democratically governed countries, 
So- frequently destroys continuity of policy. The many- 
headed rarely remain in one mood for any length of time. 
A hot fit of Jingoism will be succeeded by a cold fit of peace 
at any price; at one moment, the acquisition of Barataria 


seems the most desirable thing in the world, but at the next, - 


the annesation is condemned as flagrant piracy, Sir M. EB. 


no doubt, in the opinion of patriotic Americans, they - 


The singular - 


-picturesqueness of the male animal. 


The ex-Governor of Madras delivered ~ 
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Grant Duff says, truly enough, that if people would only 
consent to be led by the wisest men, all would go well, 


That was also an aphorism of Carlyle’s ; it reminds us of —. 


another saying of his, ending. with, “ mostly fools.” If the 


two be put together, the product will not be found over- 
hopeful for Democratic Government, 


BaLpyEss. A writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
attributes baldness to the wearing of tightly-fitting hair 


- Coverings, living within ‘doors, and keeping the hair closely 


cropped. We are inclined to demur to the first of these 


alleged causes. ‘The much-abused chimney-pot hat cannot 


be called closely-fitting, for it has a large space for air in its 
interior, and is almost invariably ventilated, while the part 


- of the head which it touches closely is just the part where .. 
; the hair does not fall off As for the various descriptions of 
low-crowned hats, which are now so popular, they cannot be 


said to press very harshly on the head. A fisherman’s cap is 
probably as good as a specimen of a tightly-fitting head- 
covering as can be selected, yet fishermen are noted for their 
immunity from baldness. ‘here is much.more to be said 
for the second cause, namely, living indoors. It is one of 
the results of our much-vaunted civilisation that a far 


larger portion of the community spend most of their time . 
. indoors than was the case in ruder days. When we add to 


indoors the effects of artificial lights, late hours, railway 
travelling, and the general scurry of existence, it is a wonder 
that there are not more bald heads than there are, Con- 


: cerning the close-cropped head we decline to dogmatise. . It 
is a cleanly custom, for it is to be feared that with a large 


number of people the axiom of General Browne, of Crimean 
celebrity, remains true, “ Where there is hair, there is dirt,” 
But, on the other hand, the convict-crop does not enhance the 
Portraits of men who 
flourished in the earlier years of Her ‘Majesty's reign will 
show how effective, from an artistic point of view, was a 
well-arranged head of hair, - If it can be proved that close- 
cropping conduces to baldness, perhaps the fashion of longer 
hair may be revived, and the curling-tongs may once more 
be brought into vogue for male subjects with lank locks, 


Norice.— With this Number ts issued an Extra Four- 


Pace SuppLeMENT entitled “THE GUILDHALL ScHooL oF * 


Music,” written by T. P. M. Betts, and illustrated by P- 
Renouard. 


AN. ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
NOW READY, 


NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


; Comprising the Issues from July to December 1888. 

The Volume contains over 500 Engravinys by the best Artists, Illustrating tne 
Current Events of the Day, as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent Persons and 
Copies of Celebrated Paintings. and many Original Drawings, both in Black and 
White, and in Colours. The Christmas Number is also included in this Volume. 

Bound in blue cloth, gilt letters and edges, zos, | It can be obtained of any Book- 
allen, ee it will be sent carriage free to any English Railway Station direct from the 

ice for ars. 

Tases for binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 4s. ; 
or plain, 3s. 


: ‘NOTICE. 


The Postage abroad for. the THIN PAPER EDITION, issued without the Green 
Cover, if despatched within eight days of date to any of the following countries, 


is rd. per Copy—Africa, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cape, Chili, Egypt, any part o 
Europe, Peru. Mexico, New Zealand, any part of the United States, West Indies ; 


and rid. per Copy to Ceylon, China, India, and Japan. 
For the Ordinary Edition, with Green Cover. double the above rates are necessary 
There must be no “enclosure,” or writing inside, or on the Cover, beyond the 
name and address to which itis sent, and the stamp must aut affix the addressed 
Cover to the Paper. 3 : 
SUBSCRIBERS to this journal will please to note the following terms on which 
THE GRAPHIC will be posted to any part of the world, including postage and 
extra Summer and Christmas Numbers. : 
Edition—Thin Thick De Luxe 
Unitep Kincpom. . - gis. od. 465, od 
All parts of Europg, AFRICA, : 
ARGENTINE Rerustitc, 
BraziL, Canada, Care, 
Cur. Ecypt, | JaAMAarca, 
Mauritius, Mexico,, 
Peru, Unirep States. 335. od. 
Austratia and New ZeEa- 
EAND we ye gy 
Ceytion, Cuima_ Inpr, : 
3 Japan... 368. 0d. = gas. 6d. 7s. od. : 
Payment, which must be in adyance, can be made by Cheque or P.O.O., payable 
to the Publisher, E. J. MANSFIELD, 190, Strand, Landon. 
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“Zii| MUSEME 


OR ANNOUNCEMENT 


See page 40. 


YCEUM,.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hexry IRvING.— 

MACBETH—Every Evening at 743—Overture, 7.40—Macbeth, Mr. Henry 

Irving; Lady Macbeth, Miss Ellen Terry. -Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) apen to to 5. 
Seats can be booked by letter or telegram. Carriages 17.—LYCEUM. 


LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD, 
—To-night (Saturday) at Eight, and every Evening during Mr. Mansfield's 
absence~SHIs STOOPS TO CONQUER—Miss Kate Vaughan 2s Miss Hard- 
castle, and Mr. Lionel Brough as Tony Lumpkin. Doors open 7.30 Box Office open 
tos. 
Mr. Mansfield’s return. 


RITANNIA THEATRE,—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. LANE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 7, THE MAGIC 
DELL, by J. Addison. Esq. Misses Millie Howes, Marie Lloyd, Mvra Massey, 
Floritta, Estelle ; Messrs. Pat Murphy, Will Oliver, Geo. Lupino, jun.. W. Gardiner, 
4. V. H. Lupino. Bigwood, Newbound, &c. Performances every Monday and 
Thursday, at 1 o'clock. . : 


T. JAMES’S HALL._LEECH FUND.—Mr. SIMS REEVES 

has the honour to announce that he will give a MORNING CONCERT. 

on MONDAY, January 21, at 3, in AID of the FUND now being raised on, behalf of 
the MISSES LEECH, Sisters of }OHN LEECH, the eminent Caricaturist. 


SI: JAMES’S HALL.— LEECH FUND, — MORNING 
CONCERT at ST. JAMES'S HALL, MONDAY, January. gist, at_Three, 
in AID of the FUND now being taised on. behalf of the MISSES LEECH, 
Sisters of JOHN LEECH, the eminent Caricaturist. The following Artists have 
pnerousyy, roflered their services—Madame ‘Antoinette Sterling, Miss Florencé 
oskins, Miss Alice Whitacre, Mdile. Antoinette Trebelli. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. Violin, Madame Neruda. The London 
Vocal Union (under the direction of Mr, Fred Walker). Conductor, Mr, Sidney 
Naylor. ‘Tickets, ros. 6d, 55., 38. 28. and ts. ; of usual Agents and Tree's Office, 
St James's Hall, Piccadilly. 
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HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré's LAST GREAT PICTURE 


completed a few days before he died. N VIEW S 
LERY, 35, New ond Street, with “CHRIST PAVING THE PRET RM 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Dai Oe Shine PRATORIUS, 


J ERHTHAH'S VOW. By Epwin Lone, R.A. 
T. 


A THREE 
NEW PICTURES—1. JEPHTHAdS RETURN. 2, ON THE 
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ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART.—Exhibition of Portraits, 
Miniatures, and Personal Relics connected with the Royat House of Stuart. 


Under the Patronage of Her Mayes iy fi 
t m1 af Jesly the Queen, i i 
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THE CAVALRY CHARGE AT GEMAIZEH 


After the Black troops had driven the dervishes from the trenches 
before Suakin, the cavalry charged the fugitives—the Hussars being 
commanded by Major Irving—but the ground was very rough, and 
on reaching a hollow, or dip, which had not been noticed, the Squad- 
ron was evidently thrown into some confusion, Upon this, according 


' to an interesting account given by a Hussar who took part in the 


charge, the enemy’s horse charged our men like a horde of fanatics, 
both sides meeting at the bottom of the hollow, “ many of them,” he 
writes, ‘seemed to dismount when close upto us, and began to attack 
us with long formidable swords, which they held in both hands, and 
also with long spears. All those who were mounted carried about 
four or five short spears, which they kept in a quiver, placed in the 
same position as we carry our carbines, These they threw with 
practised aim before coming close to us. Our officers led the 
attack in splendid form. Captain Graham, who rode at the head of 
his men, literally spitted a horseman .as one would a piece of bread 
on a toasting-fork, the astonished son of the desert being lifted off 
his horse. In the charge down the incline our horses stumbled again 
and again. One trooper, who was dismounted in this way, jumped up 
on my horse from behind, but he was instantly speared... . At 
the first onset no less than three sabres broke over the Arab spears. 
The sabre of one of our troopers broke three times with successive 
blows which he struck, and being thus disarmed, the poor fellow 
lost his life, for the men he was then cutting at speared him after he 
was unable to parry their thrusts. Another trooper, whose sabre 
broke, was cut down from the shoulder nearly to the waist, This 
snapping of swords made the men lose all confidence. The 
Sergeant-Major of our troop sheathed his sword and took to his 
revolver, but this speedily became clogged and missed fire, as did 
many of the revolvers used by the men.” . Eventually our men, 
falling back a little, dismounted and commenced firing, which 
eventually made the enemy retire. : 


LORD BROOKE, M.P. 


THE polling for the Colchester Election took place on December 
18th, when Lord Brooke, the Conservative candidate, was returned 
by a majority of 439 over his Gladstonian opponent, Sir W. 
B. Gurdon, a substantial increase on the majorities obtained 
by the Conservative candidate, the late Colonel Tro.ter, at 
the two previous elections of 1885 and 1886.. Francis Richard 
Charles Greville, Lord Brooke, is the eldest son of the present Earl 
of Warwick and Brooke by his marriage with Lady Anna Charteris, 
eldest daughter of the eighth Earl of Wemyss. Lord Brooke was 
born in February, 1853, and was educated at Christchurch, Oxford, 
He is a magistrate for Essex and Somersetshire, a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Warwickshire, and holds a Captain’s commis- 
sion in the Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry, From 1879 to 1885 
he sat in Parliament for the Eastern Division of Somersetshire. In 
1881 he married Miss Frances Evelyne Maynard, of Easton Hall, 
near Dunmow, Essex, granddaughter and heiress of the last Viscount 
Maynard.—Our portrait is from a photograph by John Collier, 66, 
New Street, Birmingham. ; 


RICHARD REDGRAVE (RETIRED), R.A. 
Mr. RICHARD REDGRAVE, who died at his residence, Hyde 


Park Gate, Kensington, on December 14th, after a short illness, 


was born in 1804. During his early youth he was employed under 
his father, William Redgrave, who was working with Bramah, the 


‘inventor of the hydraulic press. Most of the youth’s time was 


mployed in designing and in the drawing of specification work, 
which he supolemented by sketching from Nature. When he 
entered the Royal Academy as a student at the age of twenty-one, 
he supported himself by giving instruction in landscape-drawing. 
In 1836 he exhibited his first well-known work, “ Gulliver on the 
Farmer's Table,” at the British Institution. Two years later a 
picture of his—the subject being taken. from one of Crabbe's 
poems—was hung on the line at the Academy. The picture was 
immediately sold, and from this time his success was assured. In 
1840 he was elected an Associate, and in 18$7, when he produced 
his “Flight into Egypt,” he was elected a Royal Academician, He 
continued to be a constant exhibitor up to the year 1880, since 
which time he painted but little. Even the younger generation 
can recal his more recent pictures, such as his “ Heir Come of Age 
and ‘ Friday Street, Wotton,” which were hung at the Academy in 
1878, Mr. Redgrave was associated with Mr. H. (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Cole, in carrying out the scheme of the 1851 Exhibition ; 
in forming the nucleus of the present Museum of Art at South 
Kensington ; and in representing this country at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1853. In 1858 Mr. Redgrave was appointed by the Ciieen 
Surveyor of Crown Pictures, and for many years he was engage 
in preparing a catalogue of all pictures belonging to the Crown. 


In 1866 he and his brother Samuel prepared a history eds 
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Ocr sketches of Sir Francis Grenfell's victory of the 2oth ult. 
before Suakin are from military and naval officers who took part in 
the action, and represent the leading incidents of the day's fighting. 
On the previous evening the gunboat Svarding and two other vessels 
were despatched to points on the coast between Suakin and Handoub 
so as to mislead the Arabs in the latter town by making them believe 
that an attack in force was intended upon the coast, anJ thus pre- 
yent them from taking purt in the battle before Suakin, At Suakin 


THE BATTLE OF GEMAIZEH, 


as early as half-past tour H.M.S. Kacer opened fire upon the 
enemy's trenches, and her example was followed by the other shipsof 
war and the forts, so as to cover the attacking force. The troops were 
paraded before daylight, and at half-past five were marched outside 
Suakin, taking up position in the following array, the total strength, all 
arms included, being 3,000.‘ The cavalry, Hussars, mounted Infantry, 
and Egyptians were on the right flank, and then came the gth, roth, 
11th, and 2th Black Battalions, who were given the post of honour, 


SUAKIN, DEC. 


the Egyptian nz in the rear, and the British troops veing held 
in reserve on the fete flank of the Blacks. Of these last, the Scottish 
Borderers took up their position behind an embankment connecting 
the Shaata_and Gemaizeh Forts, and which faced the enemy's 
trench:s. To the left of Fort Gemaizeh, where stood General 
Grenfell and his “taf during the action, were the Naval Brigade, 
with six machine-guns, anda Welsh regiment. TheiBlack Battalions, 
by 2 flank movement to the right of Fort Shaata, succeeded 


FROM A SKETCH BY A MILITARY OFFICER 


im getting somewhat to the rear of the trenches, where the Arabs, 
undismayed by the fire from the ships, forts, and British 
troops on the embankment, received their assailants with a withering 
fire. The Blacks, however, when they arrived within two hundred 
yards of the trenches, lay down and raked the whole line of Arabs, 
and then, with shouts and shrieks of excitement, and cheered cn by 
their English and Egyptian officers, charged the enemy. The 
Dervishes leaped out of the trenches to meet them, and fought with 


great bravery ; but the Black troops were too much for them, and the 
Arabs wavered, and fled towards the bush, abandoning the two guns 
which they had brought down from Khartoum. Among the pri- 
soners taken in the trenches was a little Arab girl of five, whose 
father and mother were killed during the engagement, and who 
herself was wounded in the arm. She was at once taken charge 
of by the doctors and her arm amputated, and Fy all accounts was 
doing wel! when the mail left, 
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Kensington, where he form i 
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Our portrait is from a photograph by Boning a 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GRENFELIL, 
Major-GENERAL SIR FRANCIS WALLACE GRENFEIL, K.C.B, 
who commanded in the recent battle at Suakin, was born in ae 
He is th> fourth son of Mr. Pascoe St. Leger ss Ngee” ‘es 
Maesteg, Glamorganshire, and entered the army in 1859. e 
served in the 6oth Rifles until little more than two years ago, 
when he was promoted to an unattached Colonelcy. my was 
employed extensively on the Staff in South Africa, and pro- 


i istingui imself in the Transkei in 1877-8, being 
minently distinguished himself in mast pe ae ee | 


ide-de-Camp to Sir Arthur Cunynghame, 
One Caluel Glyn. He took neh in the Kaffir War of 1878, 
and during the Zulu Campaign of the following yeat was present at 
the battles of Quintana Mountain and Ulundi, his services being 
rewarded by a Brevet Colonelcy. In the Boer War of 1881 he 
served as Assistant Quartermaster-General to Sir Evelyn Wood. 
He no less distinguished himself in Egypt, where he fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir, was engaged on the lines of communication in the Nile 
Expedition, and commanded a division of the Frontier Field Force 
at Giniss in 1885, the following year becoming Sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian army with the British rank of Major-General. In 1887 he 
married Evelyn, second daughter of the late Major-General Robert 
Blucher Wood, C.B.—Our portrait is from a photograph by A. 


and G. Taylor, Castle Street, Swansea. 


ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


Tue Christmas entertainment at this Hospital to the patients and 
nurses was held on New Year's Eve. The Milne Ward was taste- 
fully decorated with lanterns, and fairy lights, an{ a profusion of 
plants and evergreens. An ample supply of refreshments was 
provided for all present in the Hospital; and, to the great delight 
of the numerous poor children (past and present patients), there was 
an immense Christmas-tree loaded with dolls, toys, and other 
presents. These were distributed during the evening, affording 
intense joy to the children ; nor were the nurses and adult patients 
forgotten. An entertainment of a miscellaneous character followed, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental music; the most interesting 
feature of which was scenes, in costume, from Alice in Wender/and, 
excellently performed by some of the lady medical students. The 
expense of this festival was entirely borne by members of the 
Committee and Staff, who specially contributed, so that the ordinary 
funds of the Hospital should not be drawn upon for the purpose. 

It may be mentioned that this Hospital was founded in 1828 on 
the principle of free and unrestricted admission of the Sick Poor ; 
poverty and suffering being the only passports required. Having 
no endowment, it is entirely dependent for support on the sub- 
scriptions of its Governors and the voluntary donations and bequests 
of its friends. 

The Hospital admits into its wards about 2,000 poor sick persons 
annually, besides administering advice and medicine to more than 
25,c0o out-patients, who resort to it, not only from the crowded 
courts and alleys in its immediate neighbourhood, but from all 
parts of London and the suburban districts.. The relief thus 
afforded is effected at a cost of about 11,500/. per annum, while the 
assured income of the charity from annual subscriptions and other 
sources does not exceed 1,500/, so that the large balance of 10,000/. 
has to be raised by means of constant appeals|to the public 
benevolence. Donations will be gratefully received’ by Mr. Conrad 
W. Thies, the Secretary. . 


TUE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
See pp. 41 e¢ segg. 


“THE TENTS OF SHEM,” 
A NEW Story by Grant Allen, illustrated by E; F, Brewtnall, 
R.W.S., and E. C, Barclay, is continued on page 45} 


“MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


CRITICS may differ in opinion as to whether Mr! Henry Irving's 
sterling qualities as an emotional actor are not overshadowed by his 
defects as an elocutionist ; they may declarethat he misinterprets the 
character of Macbeth, and that the latter had not planned to murder 
his royal lord and master until tempted by the witches’ prophecy ; 
but there is one point on which they must all agree, and that is, that 
Mr. Irving is the very prince of stage-managers. Never before, as 
regards scenery and effects, has Macteth been pution the stage so 
magnificently and so efficiently, Take, for example, the scenes in 
which the witches appear. Hitherto these preternatural personages 
have been usually played by men, and ina somelvhat burlesque 
fashion. Now they are played by women; and they are always 
enveloped in an awe-inspiring gloom occasionally illuminated by 
lightning-flashes, or by the ruddy glow of the fire over which their 
hell-broth is brewing, The result is thateven the ni admirari 
materialistic spectator of to-day is more inclined to shudder than 
to sneer. Or take the scenes immediately preceding and following 
the murder of Duncan. Here again a sense of reality is communi- 

‘cated tothe audience. ‘hey feel as if they were witnessing an 
assassination of the present day. And the sentiment thus evoked is 
in a large measure independent of the acting, though the acting in 
this scene, both on the part of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, is 
remarkably fine. It is due in no small degree to the efforts of the 
scene- painter and the stage-manager, The hall.with its stone 
staircase leading to a gallery pierced with arches seems’so solid and 
natural, and then when Macduff‘has discovered the villainy which 
has been perpetrated, and the tenants of the variousichambers come 
trooping, dazed and horror-stricken, down the staircase, we feel as if 
we were transported back some eight or nine hundred years, and 
were “assisting” at the original tragedy. The Banquet scene 
admirable as it was in many respects, missed its effect on the 
opening night owing to the lowering of the lights at the successive 
appearances of Banquo’s apparition. It is too much to ask the 
spectators to believe that the guests neither saw/the Ghost nor 
noticed the sudden gloom. Charles Kean’s method seems pre- 
ferable. He hid Banquo in a pillar, which, when oyened to reveal 
the vision, looked convex, although really concave. We under- 
stand that Mr. Irving has now adopted an Tac aaeercn of 
the scene. And now a word about Miss Terry. Why should Lad 
Macbeth necessarily be a woman of stalwart physique, and of a oe 
masculine type? There is nothing in the text to \farrant such an 
assumption. In fact, several passages rather intimate that she was 
a fascinating, caressing sort of creature—a far |more effective 
temptress for such a man as Macbeth than a lady of the conventional 
Siddons type. Adopting this view, we think very highly of Miss 
Terry's impersonation ; but no doubt she has imprdved much since 
the first night, when she was evidently (and noi wonder) ver 
nervous. In the sleep-walking scene she looked Ka aS 
may say too charming for a woman on the brink of ideath——but she 
also, with her broken, impassioned utterances, conveyed a vivid 
sense of the mental terrors (and possibly remorse also) by which she 
was tortured. The last act of the tragedy (here called ‘the sixth) 
although lacking in dramatic interest, is full of bustle and pic- 
turesqueness ; and here again Mr. Irving's special excellences as a 
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manager are strikingly represented. We cordially wish him and his 
company a long and prosperous run. 


“SIR ROGER” ON THE ICE i 

i i ight immortalise 
Tus title does not imply that the good old knig Ha ogee 
by Addison in the Spectator 1s disporting oa ee ae 


i i ally i SSO, 
the fashion of his equally immortal successor, Mr. r 
does it refer to a certain “unfortunate nobleman, who afterwards 
on, and would have needed ice of con- 


gui in Dartmoor pris c t 
ee dicho to leer his portentous personality. It simply 
depicts the well-known dance, “ Sir Roger, which is tld eae 
essayed by skilled performers on the ice. We say advisedly s ie 
performers, for it is not a feat to be attempted by gee is 
dancers must te handy—or rather “ footy “—on their s ates o 
accomplish with safety and grace the sudden turns and ages 
which are required. At an ordinary evening party, when 4 
Roger” has once begun, it is so popular that it would never end, 
were it not that the pianist becomes gradually exhausted, and col- 
lapses ; but on ice it is cold work standing still between one's turns, 
and therefore the musicians will probably be dismissed alter a 


reasonable quantum of blowing and scraping. 


—_—_—_—_~_—————- 
MEMORIAL TO THE LATE LORD 
, STRATHNAIRN 


A HANDSOME brass tablet has recently been placed in St. Paul's 
Cathedral in memory of the late Lord Strathnairn. The officers of 
his regiment and others having expressed a wish to see some such 
record of this gallant soldier in the Cathedral, a cordial permission 
was given by the Dean and Chapter to his relatives to erect this 
memorial in the Crypt. The tablet, which has been designed by 
Mescrs. Frank Smith and Co., bearsa simple inscription, surrounded 
by a bordering of laurel leaves, and headed by the helmet and bannerets 
of the Royal Horse Guards, of which regiment the late Field-Marshal 
was Colonel. In the course of a long career of sixty-five years, 
Lord Strathnairn (better known as Sir Hugh R )se) took a leading part 
in some of the most important events of reccn: times. For a review 
of his services we may refer our readers to an article by Sir Owen 
Burne in the Asia‘tc Quarterly Review of January, 1886. We can 
only say here that in the Central India campaign, by which his 
name is best known to the public, he marched 1,084 miles, took 
upwards of 150 ‘pieces of artillery, an entrenched camp, a fortified 
city, a partly-entrenched town, and about twenty forts without 
sustaining a check. . These successes against the most warlike and 
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disciplined races in India included the memorable sieges of Jhansi 
and Gwalior. Lord Strathnairn’s subsequent career as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India and Commander of the Forces in Ireland 
(1860-70) was marked by equally important results of another cha- 
racter, A strict disciplinarian, he was at the same time a firm 
friend, and was greatly beloved in the army for his fearless disregard 
of danger, his recognition of merit, and ‘his increasing efforts to 
improve the efficiency and comfort of the soldier, 

Lord Strathnairn died suddenly at Paris on the 16th October, 
1885, at the advanced age of ‘eighty-four years. Handsome monu- 
ments of granite mark the spot where he and his brother, Sir 
William Rose, lie close together in the Priory Churchyard at Christ- 
church, Hants, with which ‘town their family had long been 
connected, 
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AN OCEAN TRICYCLE 


“THE SEA SPIDER” is the popular name given to this novel 
machine, which is now to be seen off the Jersey coast, U.S.A. 
near Atlantic City. It is the invention of the Rev. Ezra B. Lake, 
whose object has been to devise a machine which can be propelled 
over a flat sea bottom of not too great a depth. Our illustration 
will convey some idea of this “QOczan Tricycle or Sea Waggon.” 
Upon a platform, which may be called thé body of the vehicle, rise 
four standing beams of metal, which support the car. This latter 
Tises twenty-five feet above the ground, will hold forty people, and 
the motor, which is a six-horse power steam-engine, is heated by oil 
fuel. There are three wheels under the lower platform, each having 
a separate motion, and capable of being reversed at will, so as to 
afford facilities for turning. The machine, which weighs seven and 
a half tons, is under the control of an engineer and pilot. When it 
was tried it was found that the indentation on the dry sand made 


by the wheels was not more than two inches in depth, but that in 


the water the rut made was much less. It is ¢laimed for the 


machine that owing to the buoyancy of the water and the denser 
packing of the sand when moving through the sea, there is forty 


per cent. less resistance than on land. The main purpose of the 
machine’ is to save life at sea, for as wrecks frequently occur in 
shallow water, of not more than sixteen to eighteen feet deep, and 
im many cases scarcely a hundre] yards from the shore, it is con- 
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sidered probable the Ocean Tricycle could safely reach such a wreck 
and take off the stranded mariners. Of course where there are any 
sudden depressions of the sea-bottom, or ledges of rocks, the 
machine would be of no avail. Given a sandy bottom, however, it 
is expected that though the force of the waves in their solid impact 


is enormous, there would Le little chance of the machine capsizing, 
as there is free passage for the water through the machine, 
When tried on Ocean Grove, New Jersey, trips were taken of fully 
three-quarters of a mile out to sea, the machine working readily in 


a depth of sixteen feet. 
—_ 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


ADMIRERS of the poetical work of the author of “ The Light of 
Asia” will not be disappointed in Sir Edwin Arnold’s new volume 
of Poems, “ With Sa’di in the Garden; or, The Book of Love" 
(Triibner). Here we have the “Ishk,” or third chapter of the 
Persian Poet Sa’di, embodied in a Dialogue held in the Garden of 
the Taj Mahil at Agra. The dialogue is in pentameter blank 
verse, and notable in it is its felicitous description of the fair tomb 
raised at Agra by Shah Jehan to his love :— 

Not architecture! as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an Emperor's love. 
Wrought into living stone which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty, shining soul, and thought. 


Some of the songs of the Persian dancing girls—“ types from the 
life,” the poet tells us—are musical and pretty. Here is one verse 
from Gulbadan’s song, in the Garden of the Taj :— 

The Lover said: ' When I may kiss her feet 

Iam so happy that all life grows sweet.” 

The Sultan mused: the Bulbul sang between 

‘Rose of blown happiness! Shirin! Shirin!” 
“Shirin,” we may observe, is Persian for “sweet. In this 
volume Sir Edwin Arnold reminds us of Bodanstedt, who so 
wonderfully reproduced for his countrymen the more sentimental 
emotions of the country of Hafiz. 

Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt spent his term of Irish incarceration 
more profitably than some of his friends spent theirs. He was 
cheered possibly by the reflection that 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 


and_so, with heart “innocent and quiet,” he set himself, while in 
Galway and Kilmainham Gaols, to write “In Vinculis” (Kegan 
Paul) on the fly leaves of his Prayer Book. The poems are fresh, and 
breathe the actual situation, and Mr. Blunt seems to have drawn 
some moral lessons from his confinement, and the refrain, as 
befitted the home of his manuscript, is devotional. One scarcely 
sympathises with much of the reflection on deserved punishment, 
still there is a pathos in these lines, prompted by the blank walls of 
the exercise-yard shutting out the world :— 

Yet is there consolation. Overhead 

The pigeons build and the loud jackdaws talk, 

And once in the wind’s eye, like 2 ship moored, 

A sea-gull flew, and I was comforted. 
On the whole, the poet has done fairly well with his tneme, which 
is, unfortunately, one characterised by confusion of thought, anda 
oe ignoring of all that is meant in the two words “law” and 
‘ order. 

We welcome again new issues of Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers ” (Blackwood) and “Selected Poems and Songs of 
Charles Mackay” (Whittaker).—It was a happy thought of Mrs. 
William Sharp to collect so ‘many well-said things by singers, past 
and present, about the ocean in “ Songs and Poems of the Sea” 
(sea music) (Walter Scott). Nothing has roused the poet’s fire 
more than the deep, and almost everything notable is here, from 
Byron’s famous “ Roll On” to Philip Bourke Marston’s 

s O.white and windy deep, 
How many millions sleep 
"Neath thy valley and thy steep; 
O bright, careering'sea ! 
O white? warm, bubbling spray, 
Blown hissing all one way~ 
A loud resounding bay ! 
O lorn and stricken lea ! 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE CHINESE IMPERIAL FaMILy is 
made up every ten years, and has just been brought up to date with 
much solemnity in readiness for the Emperor's approaching mar- 
Tlage. Since at least B.C. 100, registers have been kept of the 
Chinese Royal and Noble Families, and the present Imperial 
genealogy shows that the reigning Sovereign is descended from the 
Monarchs who ruled in Moukden cover the Manchurian Province 
before the Dynasty was established at Pekin in 1644. The Imperial 
Register is honoured as much as ihe Emperor himself, and is carried 
through the streets of Pekin with the utmost reverence to its 1est- 
ing place at Moukden. Shops, windows, and doors are shut, 
as in an Imperial progress, no one dare appear in the 
streets, which are sprinkled with yellow earth, and perfect 
silence prevails. The great record is compiled from two books 
—the yellow volume devoted to the Emperor’s immediate family, or 
descendants from the original founder of the present dynasty, the 
Tsung-shih, who wear yellow girdles, and the red volume for more 
distant relations—the giro, wearing red girdles, who spring from 
the original Emperor’s brother... Every year each relative is bound 
to send in to these volumes a list of the births, marriages, and 
deaths in his family during the year, and at the end of ten years 
these records are transferred to the great roll, and‘presented solemnly 
to the Emperor, The Sovereign himself gives the names to his - 
brothers and cousins, and if any individual commits a crime his 
name 1s expunged from the register. The present Emperor’s name, 
“ Tsai,” ts forbidden to be written by his subjects. 
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eS We Vee Ls 


at Leeds, 
Treasurys 
Exchequer to $ 

webate duty, represen 


and in 
~theed to political expe 

fed that the water-way should not be closed to supplies neces- 
said, that 

gary for the independent 


= ects in that region.— I ¢ 
ae in Hawarden itself, at a meeting of which the-Postmaster- 


General spoke on Tuesday, and animadverted on the refusal of the 


Rector, the 
held 
characteristic 
that when his pa 


stic speech at Bristol, Mr. Labouchere, M.P., declared 
rty did get into power they would make uncom- 
monly short work of what the Conservatives were pleased to call 
“the great and glorious institutions of this country. At Glouces- 
ter on Tuesday, he spoke, in his graceful way, of the Liberal 
Unionists asmere humbugs, one and all—a tin pot tied to the tail of 
the Conservative dog.” —OnW: ednesday Lord Kimberley,at Wymond- 
‘ without muc 
ees aed Rule.—The nomination of candidates for the Govan 
Division of Lana 
and the polling for the foll 
Pender (LU) and Mr. 


owing Friday. Both candidates, Sir John 
John Wilson (G), are busy addressing 
meetings of the electors, and the contest is becoming keen. At the 
last General Election, since which there has been an addition of 242 to 
the constituency, now containing 9,249 voters, the late Sir W. 
Pearce (C) defeated Mr. T. A. Dickson (G) by a majority of 362, 
the numbers being 3,574 to 3,212. veg ; ; 

Tur County COUNCILS.—-The nominations throughout the 
country closed on Wednesday. In only one division of London, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, is there to be no contest, and Colonel 
Vincent, M.P, with Mr. R. C. Crawford Antrobus, was returned 
unopposed. The candidates nominated in London include three 
Peers, seven M.P.’s, twenty-two members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and five ladies. On Wednesday, as previously on Mon- 
day, Lord Rosebery, who is a candidate for the City Division, 
addressed the electors, on both occasions protesting strongly against 
the introduction of party politics into the elections. 

Mu, axp Mrs, CHAMBFRLAIN were welcomed home on Tuesday 
st a social gathering in Birmingham Town Hail, which included 
representatives of all classes and parties in the Midlands ; and at 
which congratulatory addresses were presented to both, and gifts of 
jewellery to Mrs. Chamberlain. In the course of a genial speech of 
thanks, Mr. Chamberlain, referring to his American mission, de- 
cared himself convinced of the firm determination of the demo- 
cracies of both countries to have the present differences amicably 
arranged by their respective Governments. On Wednesday, 
returning thanks at a local banquet for the House of Commons, Mr. 
Chamberlain defended it from the charge of inefficiency. For the 


improvement of its procedure he recommended a further devolution | 


af its business to grand committees, and an increase of the insuffi- 
cient penalties now imposed on members guilty of obstruction, and 
cf the use of unparliamentary language. ‘ ee 

Mr. BriGuT, since our last issue, has been steadily progress- 
ing towards convalescence. 
lind has taken an unfavourable turn. : be 

Tue Inish EXECUTIVE are persevering in their efforts to make 
the Irish Nationalist M.P.’s respect the law. Mr. W. O’Brien, 
MLP., has been served with summonses, one of which requires him 
ty appear on the 2gth inst, at Killarney, to answer to the charge of 
having on the 20th ult., in Kerry, made a speech, advising the non- 
payment of rent—Mr. Cox, M.P., one of the most strenuous pro- 
moters of the Plan of Campaign, has been summoned to appear at 
Strokestown on the 31st inst, on a similar charge—Mr. Finucane, 
MLP., having Leen convicted of conspiring to prevent persons from 
taking evicted farms, has been sentenced to only a month’s im- 
prisonment, because he is under another sentence for a longer term, 
for a similar offence, against which he appealed. From the sen- 
tence for the shorter term no appeal is allowable, and he is now in 
Limerick Gaol. ° $ 


‘THe Lorp Mayor has had another conference with the com- | 


manding-officers of the Volunteer force in the metropolis. From 
the returns received from “the various regiments, they came to the 
conclusion that there was a serigus want of the necessary articles of 
cquipment, and they invited the Lord Mayor, who promised to 
consider the proposal carefully, to appeal to the public for funds 
to make that equipment adequate. : ; 

A COMMITTEE IS BEING FORMED in Holborn to do honour to 
the memory of its late respected member, Colonel Duncan, by 
rusing afund to support the Duncan Memorial School of Ambulance 
«t Woolwich, and to purchase, and erect in a suitable place in the 
Division, an excellent bust of him completed shortly before his 
death —At_a private meeting, presided over by Lord Spencer, it 
was decided to form a committee to raise funds for a memorial to 
the late Mr. Frank Holl. The feeling of the meeting was in favour 
of the erection of a tablet, with a medallion potrait of the distin- 
guished artist, in St. Paul's Cathedral, to be accompanied by the 
purchase of one or more of his portraits of public men for 
Presentation to the National Portrait Gallery-—Mr. Robert 
Browning, Mr. Algernon Swinburne, Mr.’ J. Russell Lowell, and 
Mr. Menry Irving have joined the Marlowe Memorial Committee. 

\ OcR ObtTuARY includes the death, in his fifty-seventh year, of 
Major the Hon, Charles Keith-Falconer, uncle of the Farl o 
Kintore, who served in the Crimea as Aide-de-Camp to the late Sir 
Richard England, and was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield in 1874 
a Commissioner of Inland Revenue; in his sixty-eighth year, of 
Admiral the Hon, Thomas A, Pakenham, son of the second Earl of 
Longford ; in his seventieth year, of the Rev. Prebendary Crosse, 
Rural Dean of Hastings, ‘Canon of Chichester, for thirty-one 
years Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Hastings, who began life 
asa barrister, andwas the author of Lectures on Hebrew Law;” in his 
lorty-first year, of Mr, Ernest Temperley, Bursar and assistant-tutor 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, who had filled various University 


iffices, among them that of Proctor, and was very popular as a tutor 5 . 


Mr. Frank T. Gregory, some time Surveyor-General of Western 
oe and subsequently a member of the Legislative Council of 
~heensland, one of the pioneer-explorers of Australia, who in 1863 
is for his discoveries in that Continent the medal of the Royal 
2eographical Society ; in his fifty-sixth year, of Mr. John Fletcher 
ee Professor of ‘Latin in Queen’s College, Galway, an eminent 
classical scholar, well known through his editions of three of the 
piays of AEschylus; in her eighty-fifth year, of Mrs. Swanborough, 
x es for‘many years managed the Strand Theatre ; and, in his 
sixty-ninth yéarjof Mr. James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, originally 


Rev. Stezhen Gladstone, to allow the meeting to ke °° 
in the Hawarden National Schools—In the course of a - 


h novelty, the usual Gladstonian argu- © 


rkshire is fixed for Monday next, the r4th inst., _ 


The serious illness of the Duke of Rut- 


* embroidered in fancy device with coloured silks. - 


* closely followed by a succession of setters and mastiffs. 
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Halliwell, a distinguished Shak i 
; I, espearian scholar, wh ica- 
tions, original and other, fill sixty volumes, forethost pee ees 


' being his sumptuous edition of the works of Shakespeare, with a 


revised biography, published b ipti in si i 
, } y subscription i te 
ae 1853-65, and his “Outlines of ‘be Life of oh eee 
on Oe, 1885, to whom chiefly are due the purchase of the 
poet’s estate of New Place for the Corporation of Stratford-on- 


von,and the formation of the Shakespeare Museum in that town 


LitTLe doing in the sporting world, and that little interfered 


with by fog and frost, is the record of the week. The Newmarket . 


and Rufford Coursing Meetings had both to be abandoned last 
week, and training operations have been greatly impeded. On 
Tuesday, however, came the thaw, so that next week we may have 
na to Pata es 3 : : 

re Gran ational, Hunt Committee disposed at their las 
meeting of three outstanding objections, Et Cetera was eam 
fied for the Manchester Handicap Steeplechase on account of a 
venial error on the part of Count Esterhazy's trainer, and the race 
awarded to Johnny Longtail. : 
Halsham Hunters’ Steeplechase Plate at the East Riding (Ilull) 
Meeting for carrying wrong weight, and the race awarded to King 
John ; but the objection against Lord George in the First Qualifying 
Hunters’ Steeplechase at Manchester on the ground of insufficient 
description was dismissed. 2 


FOOTBALL By their victory ov iit aang 

. y over Notts County on SaturJa 
the Preston North End team made themselves eeiatn of ‘ie 
League Championship. Of their nineteen matches they have won: 


- sixteen, and drawn the other three—a most remarkable record. 


Aston Villa, though they succumbed to Burnley on Saturday, 
should be second, and Wolverhampton Wantlerers’ who beat West 
Bromwich Albion on Saturday, third. Neither of the Southern 
Clubs can -be congratulated upon the result of its Northern tour. 
The Corinthians succumbed to Celtic, beat St. Bernard's, drew 


_ Sunderland, and were defeated after a good game by Preston North 


End. Of their eight matches they won three, drew one, and lost 
four, kicking twenty goals to twenty. The Casuals did even worse, 
and finished up with a narrow defeat by Notts County and a heavy 


“ one by Derby County. They won three and lost six of their nine 


matches, and kicked sixteen goals to twenty-eight. The New 
Zealanders continue to do very well. . Since we last wrote they have 


gained victories over Leeds Parish Church, Kirkstall, Brighouse - 


Rangers, and Huddersfield; but they will have their work cut out 
for them on Saturday next (the 15th), when they meet the very 
strong team which the- Yorkshire Executive have chosen to repre- 
sent the county and revenge its former defeat by the Colonists. 
SKATING.— Wonderful to relate, the frost lasted just long 
enough to enable the National Skating Association to bring off 
three important races. The Professional Championship, competed 
for on Friday, fell to James Smart, who did the mile and a-half 
in 4 min. 56 4-5 secs. George and Isaac See and Jarman Smart, 
all of Welney, gained the other three prizes. On Saturday George 
(“ Fish”) Smart, the ex-Champion, who had been unable to compete 
the day before, tried conclusions with his brother, but was easily 
defeated. Mr. W. Loveday (Welney again!) won the Amateur 
Championship on Monday, beating Mr. Wallis, the late Champion, 


in the final round, but the winner’s time was some 20 secs. slower ° 


than that of the professional. Mr. Joseph Donoghue, the Canadian 
champion, competed at the International Meeting at Amsterdam, 
on Tuesday, but fell in his heat, and the race was won by M. 


Panschin, of St. Petersburg. The latter scored again next day in © 


the Mile race, Donoghue being a good second... hia: 

BILLIARDS. Peall made a break of 2,033 (second best on 
record), another of 1,220, and a third of 912 on Friday, last week, 
but could never catch White, who played with great coolness 
throughout, and éyentually won by nearly 1,000. Besides his break 
of 1,61, mentioned last week, the winner made another of 1,021. 
He has thus won all the three matches which he made at the 
beginning of the season, He is now in treaty with North regarding 
two more—one of 12,000 up, all in, even; and the other 10,000 
up, spot-barred, North conceding 2,000. This week, Roberts is 


endeavouring to concede 4,500 out of 12,000 to M'Neill, but, as the * 


young Scotchman is playing a very fine game (he made two breaks 
of over 200 on the first day of-play), the Champion, who does not 
seem accustomed to the table as yet, will have no easy task, 


_ CRICKET.——lIn spite of some good batting on the part of M. - 


Read (§ and 54), Wood (58 and 3, not out), and Briggs (27 and 


- 1s), the English Cricketers at the Cape have suffered another, « 


defeat, this time at the hands of the Eastern District Twenty-Two. 
With the Twenty-Two of the South-Western District they seemed 


_likely to fare better, as in the first innings they got the locals ont 


for 53. a2 Sok — 
MISCELLANEOUS.——Norvell, the Tynesider, teat Bubear in a 
half-mile burst for 20/, a side on Saturday, but no confidence can 
be placed in the result.—Cannon, who has been credited with some 
marvellous times of late, tried on Saturday to cut the five and six 
mile records made by Jack White, the Gateshead clipper a quarter 
of a century ago. : t ‘ 2 
and the state of the track, did well in running the full distance in 
3o min. 17 sec. : ; : 
: —_——e—_—_ 


"Tur AMEER-OF AFGHANISTAN is very particular about his boots, — 


wearing most elaborately ornamented foot-gear. For hard wear he 
uses Russian leather ankle-boots ;" but on ceremonial occasions they 
are made of fine buckskin lined with blue, red, or green leather, and 
is shoes are no 
less gorgeotis, and the riding-belts are decorated to match. - ; 
Mr. J. A. FRoupe’s WRITINGS ON THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 
alter his late visit have led to a new word being coined, “ Froud- 


- acity,” which has become immensely popular in colonial conversa- 


tion. .The term has even got into Parliament, for a Member of the 
Melbourne Assembly, when commenting . on : f 
remarks, observed that “he had never heard such ‘ Froudacious 
statements before.” : ; : . 

_Tue EFFORTS TO ACCLIMATISE THE AMERICAN WHITE-FISH 


an BritisH WATERS attract much interest in the United States. 


Accordingly the American Government will shortly send a large 
consignment of white-fish ova to the Midland Counties Fish-Culture 


Establishment at Malvern Wells, where every preparation has been .” 


made to rear the fish in as near semblance to their native sur- 


“youndings as possible. 


THE TRAINED MILITARY PATROL Docs in Germany are having 
their value tested in every possible way. They distinctly beat 
practised cyclists in some recent races got up bya Berlin sporting 
club. A fine pointer ran two kilométres in 1 min. 45 sec., being 

The lead- 
ing bicyclists completed the distance in four minutes, only a few 
lengths ahead of a poodle, while two tricyclists came in last, having 


-taken five and six minutes for the race. 


_chalk-pit at Folkestone. 


“again got into trouble in Australia. 


Lord Bacon was disqualified for the ° 


. best spent in providing such a memorial of the meeting. 


He failed by 27 secs., but, considering the wind. 


some preceding : 


Mr. RusKIN is again in delicat: health. He is still able, how- 
ever, to go down to his study every day. 

FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN Parisare not i i 

: N AE very prompt in complyin: 
ae the as requiring them to declare OE el the 
police authorities. As yet, only 88 out of 180,25 igner: 
have obeyed orders. oe ‘ share ia es 

THE REMAINS OF SoME Utp Romans have been found ina 
1 i Remnants of weapons, armour, and 
trinkets were lying close by the skeletons, and it is supposed that a 
battle was once fought on the spot. 

Jean Lists, the notorious witness in the Tich*orne Trial, has 
e . He has just “een sentenced at 
Sydney to five years’ further servitude for conspiring in a bogus 
action of breach of promise of marriage. uae 5 

THE Famous CasTLE OF CHENONCEAUX IN TOURAINE has 
been brought to the hammer, and bought in by the Crédit Foncier 
for 8,o40/,, As the Foncier held mortgages on the estate up to over 
40,000/,, the Castle will again be put up to auction in February, to 
obtain a better price. : ' 


THE Mormons SEEM TO BE SETTLING Down comfortably in 
the North-West of Canada. They were only allowed to take up 
land on condition that they relinquished folygamy, but they 
manage to evade the law, by calling the women they first married” 
“ wife,” while the rest of their spouses are styled “aunties.” The 
Canadian journals are very wroth on the subject. . 

- Tue British Assoctation’s RECENT VivIT To BATH may 
probably be commemorated by an ‘Art Gallery in that city. The 
Finance Committee have in hand a surplus of 950/, and as Bath has 
long wanted a Picture Gallery they think the money would be 
n ; Speaking 
of Art in the provinces, the Liverpool Arts Committee and the 
Council are at variance respecting the purchase of Sir F. Leighton's 
“Captive Andromache,” which the latter refuses to ratify. ‘ Accord- 
ingly the Committee decided not to organise an Art Exhibition this 
year. 6 : ‘ ‘ 
_PaRISIAN CABMEN are now obliged to undergo a searching 
viva voce examination before taking up their business. A jury of 
expe.ts sits daily at the Prefecture of Police to cross-examine all 
the Jehus of the capital, and they are far too rigid to let any one 
slip past who is not thoroughly up to his work. Searching ques- 
tions respecting the various routes throughout Paris and the scale 
of fares are put to each cabby, who must then harness and unhar- 
ness his horse and drive his cab round the yard before receiving his 
license. _Many men have been rejected because they knew so little 
of the city about which they professed to be able to drive. 

THE AMERICANS are counting up their great poets, and question- ” 
ing whether any Transatlantic bards are worthy to rank with the 
masters of English Verse.. Mr. Edmund Gosse first started 
the argument, and gave a list of thirteen English poets, from 
Chaucer to Keats, whom he thinks unparalleled by writers of the 
New World, so the New York Cri#c has taken up the cudgels, and 
has canvassed the chief literary celebrities for their opinions. Most 
of the American writers are more honest than patriotic, and candidly 


_ avow the national inferiority, although they consider that Long- 


fellow, Emerson, and Bryant run the English poets very close. 


A Devorep aNnD Eccentric Wrpow lives in Wilmington, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. . Every morning she drives to the elaborate 
tomb of her deceased husband, taps gently at the door, and says 
“ May [come in?” Silence giving consent, she unlocks. the door 
of the mausole. m, and enters, remarking, ‘“ Good morning, my dear, 
how have you passed the night?” ‘Then she inspects the coffin, 
puts fresh flowers instead of the preceding day’s bouquet, and 
goes off to Boston to carry on her husband's business—a Medical 
Institute. She also pays a watchman r1/ daily to enter the tom) 


" every morning at six, saying “Good morning, Dr. Hiller,” while in 


the evening at six he must carefully inspect the grave, and remark, 
“Good night, Dr. Hiller, we hope you rest well.” Mrs. Hiller 
keeps her own coffin in a shed adjoining the house, and o’ten lies 
down in it to see whether it will fit properly, getting herself up for 
the occasion in a gorgeous burial robe of white satin, . 

THe GENUINE RED MAN in the United States will soon only 
ke a tradition. . Take for example the Sioux in Dakota. Formerly 
a most blood-thirsty race, who clung to their ancient customs and 
scalped every white within reach, these Indians are settling down 
into the routine of homely domestic life, and openly acknowledge 
that the old style of government is passing away. Their renowned 
chief, Sitting Bull, has a profitable farm, and may be seen any day 
milking cows or clearing the chickens out of the corn. All the 


. tribe have abandoned their tents, and live in common-place log- 


houses, - They cultivate the land, send their children to school, and 
in time will be as ardent politicians as their. white brothers. Even 
women’s rights are creeping in, for the squaws no longer do ail the 
hard work while the bucks look on and smoke at their ease. And 
those important functionaries, the medicine men, are losing power, 
having failed egregiously to perform certain miracles of which they 
boasted, and which they were challenged to carry out openly. Their 
former followers were the first to turn upon them when the failure 
was proved. Lo 


- THE Parts SALON will have a very brief career ‘this year. 


“Instead of remaining open till the end of June as usual, the Salon 


will scarcely run over six weeks, for the Government want the Palais 
de V’Industrie by June 15th at latest, for the Centennial Fétes. 
French artists are in despair, as they had hoped for a most profitable 
season, owing to the influx of visitors for the Exhibition. But the 
Government authorities are absorbed in the Exhibition itself, and 
care little for other Art matters at present. The Juries of the 
Decennial Collection—from 1878 to 1888—~are now sitting, and 
those of the other Fine Art Sections will shortly assemble. The 
catalogue is already begun, and - experts are also preparing a 
sumptuously illustrated work, “ French Art from 1789 to 1889. 
The Fine Art buildings are larger than in 1878, yet there is not 
nearly room enough, so that many collections have to be housed in 
other galleries. The Exhibition of Educational Drawing, for 
instance, must go into the Palace of the Liberal Arts near the 
Theatrical Exhibition. A Victor Hugo Collection is also pro- 


: jected, including the manuscripts, relics, &c., of the dead writer. 


Meanwhile, the Exhibition buildings progress rapidly, and many 
are being fitted up. Nearly goo police are wanted to guard 
the Exhibition ~in. the daytime during its - opening. As a 
last Exhibition item, we may mention that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment has organised a lottery to pay the expenses of the national 
section at the Paris show. . A hundred of the prizes consist of free 
passes from Bucharest to Paris and back and two stalls in two_of 
the Paris theatres. Paris is busy getting ready for her guests. The 
Place du Carrousel, which has long been a mass of sheds, débris, 
and general untidiness, is being cleaned up, and its Triumphai 
Arch will be restored, the Boulevards are to display the electric 
light from the Madeleine: to the Boulevard Sebastopol, and the 
Louvre is organising a new Medieval Museum, to be opened on 


May Ist ‘ 


JANuary 12, 18; 
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r pe Christmas Distributing Toys from the Christmas Tree : 
1. The Rabbeth Memorial Cot : The Pets of the Milne Ward—Baby, Dove, : ean Won derland: Alice Reciting “Old Father William” to the Mock 
and Cockatoo ; : Turtle and Griffon 
2. Mr. C. W. Thies, Secretary HOSPITAL, GRAY’S INN ROAD 
CHRISTMAS “ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ROYAL -FREE ae i ; 


Tue New Year’s holidays are over in political circles, and the 
various European Parliaments are again setting to work. In 
GERMANY, the Reichstag re-assembled on Wednesday, for a session 
which is expected to be fraught with much importance to the German 
Colonial future. The East African Bill has been drafted, and 
Prince Bismarck will shortly make a speech announcing the defini- 
tive plans of the Government, about which so much speculation 
has been aroused. ‘Turning to Eastern Africa itself, there is little 
news from the blockaded region save that much sickness prevails in 
the German squadron, and that one vessel, the Schwalbe, ran on a 
reef, and was only got off with considerable difficulty and with the 
help of a British gun-boat. On the West Coast the Germans do 
not seem to be prospering any better, and there has been a palaver 
at Okanhandja, in Damara Land, between Kamaherero, Chief of the 
Damaras and his chieftains, Dr. Goering, the German Magistrate, 
and the German Missionaries, and Mr. Lewis, whose claims to certain 
conceded territory are disputed by Germany. Kamaherero used 
very strong language to Dr. Goering, denied having given any 
rights to the Germans, fully acknowledged the concessions. to Mr. 
Lewis, and declare! he had heard of the German laws, and was 
“thirsting for the English.” Dr. Goering subsequently left. for 
Walfisch Bay, and the Germans are said to be leaving the country 
as rapidly as possible. In another quarter of the globe also— 
Samoa—the Germans have met with a rebuff, as there has been a 
sharp brush between the crews of the corvette Olga and the gunboat 
Adler and the followers of Mataafa, at Lanly, who inflicted consider- 
able loss upon the Germans. The Germans subsequently bombarded 
five villages, and much excitement prevails throughout the islands, 
as the Germans are expected to take further action. The affair is 
generally put down to the intrigues of the American Colony, 
England and the English for once being quite out of the affair. 


Of home affairs the chief topics have been the release of Dr. 
Geffcken, who isnot to betried a‘ter all, and the Morier-Bismarck con- 
troversy, which hasraged hotly throughout the week. Dr. Geffcken has 
been released by the decision of the Criminal Senate of the Supreme 
Court of the Empire at Leipzig, which found that there were 
reasons sufficient for assuming that Dr. Geffcken had published 
passages from the Emperor I’rederick’s Diary containing intelligence 
the concealment of which from other Governments was essential to 
the welfare of the German Empire, but that, on the other hand, 
there were not grounds enough for assuming consciousness on Dr. 
Geffcken's part that the passages in question contained intelligence 
of the kind referred to. Dr. Geffcken’s acquittal is looked upon as 
a triumph by the Liberals, but the Bismarckian organs still stigma~ 
tise him as a traitor animated by the most overpowering hatred of 
the great Chancellor. As for the Morier controversy, Sir. Robert 
Morier wrote direct to Count Hertert Bismarck, enclosing 
a letter from Marshal Bazaine (written shortly before his death in 
reply to one from Sir Robert) denying that he ever received 
information of German military movements through Sir Robert 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and asked the Count to have the 
accusation against him officially contradicted. To this request Count 
Bismarck returned a curt and essentially Bismarckian refusal, and 
Sir Robert Morier accordingly published the correspondence. 
Thereupon the “ Reptile” organs -roundly accused Sir Robert 
Morier of having forged Bazaine’s letter. On his side, Count 
Bismarck published the text of Major von Deines’ report of his 
conversation with Marshal Bazaine, in which the latter made the 
accusations referred to, As Major von Deines is well known asa strict 
man of honour, the gerieral impression is either that he and the 
Marshal misunderstood each other, or that the Marshal, who 
latterly had become senile and in great straits for money, actually 
did make the statement in question, with a view of currying favour 
with the German Embassy. The object of the whole crusade 
against Sir Robert Morier is believed to be simply to discredit 
him at St. Petersburg, where as English Ambassador he is credited 
with endeavouring to induce Russia to adopt an anti-German 
policy. Meanwhile, the Empress Augusta has now been drawn 
into the controversy. Certain journals had accused the late Dr. 


Brandis, her secretary in 1870, of furnishing military information to - 


Sir Robert Morier. The Empress at once addressed a note to 
Prince Bismarck, pointing out that no secret military despatches 
ever passed through her hands, and indignantly protesting against 
the aspersion on the “ honour due to the memory of one who had 
served her faithfully for many years.” - The Bismarckian Press are 
certainly no respecter even of the most august personages when 
they have any pet scheme of their master on hand. 


In FRANCE the Chambers reassembled on Tuesday, and, as usual? 
the chair was taken in each House by the oldest member, who made 
a little speech appropriate to the occasion. In the Senate this duty 
was performed by M. de Bondy, an old Orleanist, who was’a peer 
under Louis Philippe, and who dwelt upon the advantages.of the 
“Senate as supplying a pledge of security for the country, and as a 
body which would not cower under threats from‘outside.” In the 
Chamber the speaker was M. Pierre Blanc, a staunch Republican, 
who urged all parties to unite in defence of the threatened Republic. 
“Tt was impossible to believe that, after having struggled for nearly 
a century for the triumph of her liberties, France would abdicate 
them, and that, after having made three revolutions, overturned 
three dynasties, and become her own mistress, she should forget 
herself to the extent of returning to personal power.” It is evident 
that the Republicans are now recognising the danger of ‘the 
Boulangist movement, and on Tuesday there was a sharp and 
significant contest over the election to the Presidency of the Cham- 
ber. There were three candidates. M. Andrieux, put forward by the 
Boulangists and Reactionists, M. Clémenceau by the Radicals, and 
the ex-President, M. Meline, by the Moderates—the last being 
elected by a large majority. : : = 

Political parties of all shades also are busy buckling their 
armour for the great battle of the 27th, when General Boulanger 
will contest the vacant seat for Paris. The Republicans have chosen 
M. Jacques as a candidate—who is considered rather ultra by the 
Moderates, but who it is hoped will unite all Republican votes. On 
the other hand, General Boulanger is to be supported by the 
Royalists and Bonapartists, so that the result is anxiously looked 
forward to as a defmitive trial of strength. General Boulanger’s 
electoral address differs little from his previous emanations, He 
repudiates all charges of aiming at a Dictatorship, avers himself a 
Republican, but declares, “I want—and France also wants—a 
Republic consisting of something different from a mere aggregation 
of ambitions and appetites.” M. Jacques in his address protests 
against the return of personal power, and declares that “ Clericalism 
is leading to the fight all malcontents and all enemies of the 
Republic, for whom General Boulanger is the standard-bearer.” 
The two elections held on Sunday for the seats vacant ‘by General 
Boulanger in the Somme and Charente-Inférieure have ‘been won 
by his candidates, General Montardon, a Royalist, and M. 
Duport, a Bonapartist—In PARIS some alarmists pronounced 
the Eiffel Tower to be out of the perpendicular, and public 
opinion was only tranquillised Ly a Government inspection 
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and report to the contrary. The tower is now 707 teet highhand 
the workmen on the summit, a few days since, were In bright 
sunshine while the city below was enshrouded in fog. fag ree 
Canal Company have been holding ‘various meetings, an Fee 
schemes for raising the wind are being’ discussed. At the Ist a 
itself there are some hundreds of workmen already out of employ- 
ment through the unavoidable reductions made by contractors. 


re is little other European News of interest. In TCRKEY, 
Fe ee ae have seized the Haidar Pasha Ismidt Railway on 
the plea that the Company have never fulfilled their agreement yes 
the Porte or paid the Ottoman Government the full amount of its 
shares and its profits—the amount claimed being 50,000/—It is 
stated that Prince Ferdinand, of BuLGaRtA, will be betrothed to 


Princess Henrietta, eldest daughter of the Count of Pee ae 
SPAIN there have beer. some more dynamite explosions at Madrid, 
and it is suspected that 


but of a comparatively inoffensive nature, ie 
some persons are perpetrating a hoax. A petard was explode 
inthe Royal Palace, at Madrid, on Tuesday last and only 
broke a few windows—In SeERVIA the King last week 
closed the Skupchtina with great’ ceremony; but he has not yet 
succeeded in forming a workable Cabinet. When this is done, he 
will take a holiday.—In Russia the winter weather has been 
exceptionally severe. The Princess Lieven has had a narrow escape 
of her life while driving over a level railway crossing. The gates 
had been left accidentally open, and a train coming up ran over the 
sledge and killed the coachman. The Princess was thrown between 
the rails, and the carriages passed over her without inflicting the 
slightest injury—In ITaLy Lord Dufferin has been very cordially 
received, and’ on Monday presented his credentials as British 
Ambassador to King Humbert at the Quirinal. Complimentary 
speeches ‘were made on both sides, and the King expressed a hope 
that he might again see Queen Victoria in Italy. 


At SUAKIN, now that General Grenfell and a portion of the 
troops have left, the Arabs at Handoub are again showing signs ot 
activity, and several slight skirmishes have occurred. On Sunday 
two companies of the cth Soudanese, while cutting and burning 
brushwood in a khor, were surprised by a_body of about a hundred 
of Arab cavalry. A picket of sixteen Hussars, under Lieutenant 
‘Kelly, however, seeing the enemy approaching, fired at the horse~ 
men, and thus gave the blacks time to secure their arms. Forts 
Handoub and Shaata then began to shell the enemy, who were 
finally forced to retire, the coup de grace being given bya well-aimed 
shell from H.M.S. Racer. Adervish, Hamed Mulaym, who had been 


andalcohol being very strictly forbidden by the Mahdi), has come over 
to our camp, and states that the present force in Handoub includes 
1,200 footmen and go cavalry. A proclamation has been issued 
to the tribes hy the Governor-General, assuring them that no inten- 
tion exists of either asserting authority or imposing taxes upon 
them, and all that the Government wants is to see the tribes living 
peaceably ‘together, and to bring about a revival of trade. The 
Government, however, is determined to hold Suakin, and, if the 


Dervishes attack the town again, they will be driven off as before. . 


The Government, however, would much prefer that the tribes them- 
selves should undertake this task, and to this effect the Governor 
invites the Sheikhs to come and confer with him at Suakin. If 
negotiations are successful, the Government will supply food and 
money. The defeat of the Mahdists by Emin Pasha has been con- 
firmed by an ex-pay-sergeant of the Darfour garrison, who has 
arrived at Wady Halfa, : 


In the UNITED STATES the Senate has adopted a resolution by 
49 to 30 votes on the Panama Canal .question, declaring that the 
Government would “look with serious concern and disapproval 
upon any connection of any European Government ‘with the con- 
struction or control of any ship-canal across the Isthmus of Darien 
or Central America, and must regard any such connection or con- 
trol as injurious to the just rights and interests of the United States, 
and a menace to their welfare.” The President is requested to com- 
municate the resolution to the European Governments. It is now 
stated to be certain that Mr. Blaine will be Secretary of State in the 
new Administration. A terrible cyclone took place at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, doing much damage. Fifty persons are 
said to have lost their lives. 


In CaNAba, at the annual banquet of the Toronto Board o 
Trade, both the Governor-General and Mr. John Macdonald re- 
pudiated all idea of annexation to the United States, and declared 
that Canada was fully capable of working out her own destiny. 


From INpIA there is little news of importance this week, but a 
noteworthy victory was gained in Burma on New Year’s Day, 
Brigadier-General Collett and his forces having encountered 
Sawlapaw, the chief of the Red Karens, and completely routed 
him. The British loss was five sepoys killed and wounded. The 
enemy left two hundred dead on the field. The Ameer of Afghan- 
istan was shot at by a sepoy of the Herat Infantry, while holding a 
parade of the troops at Mazar-i-Cherif. The assassin misssed his 
aim, and was at once cut down. 
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THE QUEEN continues in the Isle of Wight. Princess Louise 
and her husband left Osborne at the end of last week, their place 
being taken on Saturday by Princess Christian, who ‘was two hours 
crossing in the 4@¥er¢a trom Portsmouth, owing to the dense fog. 


-On Sunday morning, Her Majesty, the Empress Frederick, and the 


Royal Family attended Divine Service at Osborne, when the Rev. 
Canon Prothero officiated, and in the evening: the Canon joined the 
Royal party at dinner. Other visitors have been Earl Cadogan 
and General Sir Sam Browne. The Empress Frederick and her 
daughters leave Osborne shortly for town, and, after remaining a 
night at Buckingham Palace, will go to Sandringham. The 
Empress’s departure from England jis now fixed for 
February 17th. The Queen will not leave the Isle of Wight 
until after February 14th. Her Majesty has appointed Prince 
Henry of Battenberg Governor and Captain-General of the Isle of 
Wight and Governor of Carisbrooke Castle, replacing the late 
Viscount Eversley. The Queen’s usual Epiphany offerings of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh were presented on Sunday at the 
morning Service in the Chapel Royal, St. James's. It is stated that 
Her Majesty will visit Biarritz in March, and that the Villa 
Larochefoucauld has been taken for her accommodation, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their family came up to 
town from Sandringham at the end of last week, and paid a 
visit to Hengler’s Circus. On Saturday they were present at 
the Royal Military Chapel, Wellington Barracks, at the marriage 
of Lady Alice Montagu, youngest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester, with the Hon. Edward Stanley, eldest son of 
Lord and Lady Stanley of Preston. Later they went to the wedding 


. breakfast, and in the evening to the pantomime at, Drury Lane 


Theatre. On Sunday the Prince and Princess and family attended 
Divine Service. Next morning the Prince went to Lamteth 
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Salisbury will visit the Prince and Princess at Sandrj [Us of 
Prince and Princess go to Yorkshire the stéck ater The 
will be entertained by the Earl of Zetland at Acke al hey 

2 > and 


during their visit, will go to Middlestorcugh to 
buildings. ; 

The Duke of Edinburgh, with Prince Alfred, left} 
ironclad Alexandra for Naples on Tuesday.—The kin, 
Netherlands is worse again. He is very weak, and hae 
nourishment.—It is stated that the Czarevitch will star little 
trothed to Princess Alix, youngest daughter of the late Prince he be. 
and Grand Duke of Hesse. lier eldersister is married to hee 
Duke Sergius, the Czar’s brother. The marriage of re nit 
Duke Paul with the Crown Princess of Greece will ike rand 
July at St. Petersburg. The wedding will be made the - Dlace in 
a family gathering, and the Prince of Wales will Mra as of 
present. ny be 
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THE present Winter Exhibition is not the less interesting hee 
it is more limited in range than those of former years. Thave ee 
work of the primitive Italian or Flemish painters, nor js th = 
any example of the mature Art that immediately followed ‘i 
Renaissance. Compensation for their absence will, however he 
found in .a magnificent series of eighteen large pictures by Re ~ 
brandt, including two or three of the finest that he wfsdnead 
Several of the smaller Dutch masters, too, are extremely well sates 
sented. The pictures of the late Frank Holl form a very interesting 
feature of the exhibition ; and among the English pictures of entlicn 
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The collection of Mr. T. Horrocks Miller, which entirely fills the 
First Room, contains good and characteristic examples of nearly all 
the most able English painters who lived and worked dete the 
fifty years ending in 1879. Turner's picture of “Van ‘Tom 's 
Shallop at the Entrance of the Scheldt” is an admirable jails 
of stormy sea and moving sky ; but his extraordinary mastery over 
the mysteries of light and air is still better shown in the luce 
“ Quilleboeuf” on the opposite wall. The stormy sky, the surging 
waves breaking on the rocky coast, and the sunlit town indistinctly 
seen through the spray, are depicted in a way that no other artist 
has approached. John Linnell also appears in great force. We hav 
seen nothing by him grander in style, or more true to Nature, tha 
his“ Welsh Mountain Road” or his larger pastoral “ The Purchase 
Flock.” By C. R. Leslie there are about a dozen pictures, exten: 
ing in daie of production over his entire career. Two very earl 
works, “ Lady and Dove ” and “Contemplation,” are very weak an 
commonplace, and give no indication of the great ability that h 
afterwards developed. All his best works in the collection are we 
known from engravings. They show a keen sense of character, an 
are full of quaint unobtrusive humour. No artist has so we 
succeeded in realising the characters drawn by Sterne and 
Goldsmith. The ‘Sterne and the Chaise-Vamper’s Wi'e,” as 
described in “ Tristram Shandy,” and the“ Scene from the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’” in which the consternation of the Primroses and their 
fashionable acquaintances at Burchell’s exclamation “ Fudge” is 
vividly portrayed, are in his best manner. In addition to their 
skilful characterisation and expressive humour, they have many 
valuable pictorial qualities, including harmony of composition and 
colour, and broad, but finished, workmanship. Hanging as a com- 
panion to the latter, and suffering a good deal by comparison with 
it, is a picture by Maclise, representing the Vicar’s family surprised 
at the unexpected visit of the fine ladies while playing at “ Hunt 
the Slipper at Neighbour Flamborough’s.” It has vivacity of 
design, but the figures do not at all accord with Goldsmith's 
description of them. The execution is hard, and the colour harsh 
and metallic. Mulready’s “Giving a Bite” is one of the best of 
his numerous pictures of boys, remarkable for its masterly /echnigue 
as well as for its truth of character and expression. 

Etty’s power as a colourist and skill in flesh painting are well 
exemplified in a single figure ‘‘ The Bather,” and ina finely com- 
posed imaginative picture, “The Coral Finders.” Of many 
pictures by Augustus Egg that representing. “ Peter the Great 
Seeing Catherine, His Future Empress, for the First Time,” is in 
some respects the best. The incident is set forth with a great 
deal of dramatic power. The figures are well grouped, natural in 
gesture, and painted with decisive firmness. His picture of a 
prisoner taking leave of his wife, called “The Stricken Deer, 
while not less true in expression, is fuller in tone and broader in 
effect. E.M. Ward’s “West’s First Effort in Art” is not a very 
good example of his work, but it is infinitely superior to his 
theatrical and commonplace picture of Byron looking into a ball- 
room window where Miss Chaworth is dancing, A small piciure 
of “Jacob and Rachel ” meeting at the well, by W. Dyce, is distin- 
guished by accurate draughtsmanship, beauty of composition, und 
combined strength and refinement of style. By Landseer there 15 
a masterly study of a deerhound’s head; and by J. F. Lewis three 
small Oriental scenes, remarkable for their fastidious completeness 
of detail and gem-like brilliancy of colour. ‘ 

Among the examples of Low Country Art which, together with 
a few eighteenth-century French pictures occupy the Second 
Gallery, are many of great excellence. We have seldom seen # 
better work by Gabriel Metsu than “ The Intruder,” representing i 
cavalier trying to enter a roo in which two ladies are dressing, 
and prevented by a stalwart serving-woman. The figures are 
animated and, as well as all the appropriate accessories, are painted 
with extreme delicacy and completeness.—Jan Steen is seen to gre: 
advantage in a very life-like full-length portrait of himself playing 
the mandolin; and in two domestic scenes, “The Doctor” and 
“‘ Grace before Meat.” Both these pictures are full of character; 
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they are excellent in colour and keeping, and entirely free from the 


coarseness that disfigures many of his works. Brutal coarsene* 
and unrestrained exuberance of style are seen together with greut 
artistic power in a very large picture, ‘So Wie Die Alten Sungen, 

by Jacob Jordaens. The Flemish peasants, male and female, all of 
a very. low type, who are seen carousing ina tavern are instinct 
with vitality, and are painted with a vigorous firmness and breadth 
that very few painters have equalled. Some of the best qualities of 
Adrian van Ostade’s work are shown in a very highly-finisheJ little 
“Interior of a Tavern,” with naturally grouped and characteristic 
peasants playing at cards and smoking. Cuyp’s view on the river 
“ Near Dordrecht,” with boats and many figures in the foregrount, 
and a fleet of fishing-boats sailing away in the distance is as true 0 


--aetial perspective and as luminous in tone as any of the numerous 


pictures by him that have appeared here. Aart van der Neers 
large “Skating Scene,” Van de Capelle’s finely-toned “ Shipping '™ 
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4 Cain? Emanuel de Witte’s “Interior of a Church,” and two 
excellent portraits by Cornelius, Jansen, are among other-.Dutch 
pictures ‘that will repay examination, 

THE QUEEN'S NAVY 


At the Fine Art Society’s Gallery may now be seen a series of 
sixty-four water-colour drawings and sketches, illustrating in a very 
artistic and evidently faithful way the Naval Manceuvres of last 
summer. They are the work of Mr. W. L. Wyllie, and were 
executed on board H.M.S. Black Prince, to which, as representative 
of Zhe Graphic, a place was assigned him by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. No artist is better qualified than Mr. 
Wyllie for the task. He has an intimate knowledge of ships and 
all pertaining to them ; he is a close observer of nature, and is able 
to depict the ever-changing aspects of the sea with remarkable 
fidelity. All these drawings have been painted directly from nature, 
and have the freshness and spontaneity of immediate observation. 
Many of them are slight and summary records of transient effects, 
« Portland Roads,” for instance, and “ Spithead, July 23, 1888,” in. 
which the whirling wash from a large steamship is admirably 
rendered. The larger drawing, showing sailors busily engaged in 
boats * Alongside the Black Prince,” with an infinite number of 
sea birds fluttering about their heads, and a somewhat similar 
euhject, “Torpedo Nets and Booms,” are especially noteworthy for 
their admirable rendering of bright sunshine, and the vivid sense of 
movement that they convey. They have a convincing appearance 
of reality, and are excellent as works of art. There are many other 
drawings in the ro 
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om scarcely, if at all, inferior to them, 


BETWEEN SIX AND SEVEN THOUSAND MEMBERS of the Church 
of England have signed a counter-declaration, which is meant to 
meet the declaration drawn up by Archdeacon Denison, and _pre- 
viously referred to in this column. The signatories of the new 
document desire to state their conviction that ‘‘ the real scandal to 
religion ” and “injury to the growth of the spiritual life ” (repre- 
sented in the original declaration as produced by Ecclesiastical 
prosecutions) “is the re-introduction into our places of worship of 
medizeval doctrines and practises.” The Bishop of Lincoln, to the 
impending prosecution of whom, for alleged ritualistic practices, 
both of these declarations are due, has received an address of 
sympathy from the clergy of the South Lincolnshire Rural 
Deanery. In the course of his reply, he expresses the hope that 
“this trouble may awaken a spirit of candid inquiry into Church 
principles, and so be the means of bringing us together on solid 
ground.” 

Tue BisHop oF LIVERPOOL, when recently opening a mission- 


room in the parish of Roby, said that the Act of Uniformity - 


prevented a consecrated church from being used for any other 
purpose than that of holding a Prayer Book Service. Such a pro- 
hibition made it impossible for laymen to take their proper part in 
Church-work unless this were supplemented by mission-rooms, in 
a every possible latitude and freedom were extended to the 
aity. 

Tue BisHop oF CARLISLE, in a Diocesan pastoral, refers to the 
failure of Ecclesiastical legislation in Parliament, and adds that, 
“were it not for the consideration of the enormous power for good 
conferred upon the Church by her national position, the vexations 
to which she is subjected by the necessity of having recourse in 
almost every matter to an unsympathetic and over-busy Legislature 
might almost tempt her children to wish that the Liberationists 
might succeed in their efforts.” 

THE DeATs, in his eighty-third year, is announced of the veteran 
Methodist Minister, the Rev. Thomas Russell, a fellow-worker with 
Hugh and James Bourne in founding the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion. It is a curious illustration of the disabilities which 
pressed upon Nonconformists so late as 1830, that in that year Mr. 
Russell was sentenced for preaching in the open air to three months’ 
hard labour in Abingdon gaol. 

THE Rev. JOHN McNEILL, Free Church minister of Edinburgh, 
who has been styled the Scottish Spurgeon, has accepted a call from 
the congregation of Regent Square, London, which was built, for 
the famous Edward Irving. 

AT A GREAT GATHERING OF THE SALVATION ARMY in St. 
James's Hall, on Tuesday, to celebrate the commissioning of its 
7,000th officer, General Booth, presided and defended the sayings 
and doings of the force. Dr. Clifford, President of the Baptist 
Association, expressed warm approval of the food and shelter 


arrangements initiated by General Booth, which he spoke of as a 
new departure.” a ald 
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wf eg a OF ENGLISH CoRN IN 1888,——The average price 
whe a year was as follows :—January, 30s. 11d.; February, 
si, aed arch, ‘30s. 5d. ; April, 30s. 4d.; May, 31s. 74. 5 June, 
Cera: july, 31s. g¢.; August, 35s. 3¢.; September, 35s. 10d. ; 
Atemer ae 7d.; November, 31s. 1od.; and December, 31s. 
harvest oe the year, 31s. tod. From the fall of 4s. 3¢. after 
pia might be imagined that a good crop was realised, but 
sae Thet ee will remember that exactly the reverse was the 
fee hen se was due to two causes, first to the-inferior quality of 
dilter’ wheat, and secondly to the large imports of Russian and 
on sorts, whereby the price of home-produce was de- 
February € average price of barley was:—January, 305.3 
June a 305. 5 March, 29s. gd.; April, 30s. 2d.; May, 30s. Id; 
ities oe July, 24s. 2d.; August, 22s. 4d.; September, 28s. 6d. 5 
Atenas gas. November, 27s. r1@.; and December, 29s. Id. 
aa oe the year, 27s. tod. per quarter. The average price of 
April Pe ee 16s.; February, 18s. 11@.; March, 15s. 9¢.; 
August 5s. 11d.; May, 16s. 9@.; June, 17s. 1d.; July, 175. 34.5 
Waveulen tte pee ee 18s. 2d.; October, 16s. 5d. ; 
Ge ee), pe ue and December, 165. 7d. Average of the year, 
ae ee WITH PREvrous YEARS in “the Eighties” 1888 is 
jeuel mi a or extremely low-wheat quotations and also for a low 
1887 a ie for oats. “ Barley, owing to the good quality of the 
188) 5 ops was not so depressed. Wheat was 8d. worse than in 
fara a8 ess than in 1885, and a good deal lower than many years 
Barley s be 1884; it was, however, 8¢. dearer than in 1886. 
from ahee . 88, showed a rise of 2s, 5¢. from 1887, and Is. Iod. 
than in 188 ut was 2s. 4d. cheaper than in 1885, and 45. cheaper 
the wond $1 In 1880 33s. Id. was quoted. Oats were 7a. above 
alth h evilty: tow price of 1887, the lowest in the century, 
although the home yield was telow an average. But the 165. rod. 
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quoted for 1888 is still a sadly depressed level of val 

23s..1d, was. quoted, in 1884. aoe and when in ees atte fell 
to 19s. Id., it was thought that the lowest depth had been reached 
Looking to the averages of the past three years it is simply natural 
to find a material diminution in the cultivated acreage. As the 
ie pes not gone out-of cultivation the gain has probably been to 
a 5 nee and paskire, for the barley acreage is almost 

Roots. Owing to, the absence of sunshine, the grow 

root-crops, favourable in other respects, was oe a = 
matter of sugar production. It is thought that the mangold-crop 
will. prove in saccharine even poorer than 1879 or 1860; this is 
saying a good deal. Where the roots were highly fed and upon 
the drier soils, the bulk per acre has proved heavy ; but the water- 
logged lands have not-turned out: beneficial even to roots more than 
80 per;gent. of whose substance is. normally water. Swedes have 
done mue¢li better, and in ‘many parts of England there is an excel- 


Jent.supply of turnips. 


BEANS AND PEAs are. gradually rising in price ; is thi 
: adua gin price; nor is this an 

ea a both sorts of pulse the yield in 1888 wee 
en nck: as pon eae especial, the July-August rainfall of 
vate SAE a most disastrous effect. : Some of the earliest-sown 

as, ew winter beans, had set their blossoms kefore the rains 
came, and with these the crops were fair. But the majority of beans 
went to stalk and leaf, while late peas showed hardly any pods. 

ENGLISH FARMERS are credited with having supplied 7,200,000 
crs. of wheat to the markets of 1888. The total supply of the year 
was ‘25,587,232 qrs.so that in the form either of wheat or flour 
over 18,000,000 qrs. had to be procured from abroad. The wants 
of the year are estimated’ at 25,750,co2 qrs., the reserves at the 
beginning of 1888 were. reckoned to b2 2,897,998 qrs., and the 
reserves on January Ist, 1889, are accordingly calculated to have 
equalled 2,735,230 qrs. Reserves of six weeks’ supplies are by no. 

eans excessive at a time when our command of the sea is not 
nearly so well assured as it was in years when we were wholly inde- 

yendent of the foreigner with respect to corn and horn. During 
7888; Russia has contributed very largely to the satisfaction of our 
requirements, not only of wheat, but also of barley, oats, and maize. 
To the Frerich and German peasants the same Power has supplied 
enormous quantities of rye, so that, altogether, 1888 will be remem- 
bered in a good many quarters as “ Russia's year.” 

SCOTLAND. A weather observer at Banff has been rewarded 
for thirty years’ watchings by securing an unique record, In 1888 
snow fell in all the twelve months. After this, it may be needless 
to remark that 1888 was reckoned a most ungenial season. Prices 
for grain have not been satisfactory, for wheat and oats have been 
cheap, and barley, instead of advancing on 1887 currencies as in 
England, has fallen from 27s. 11d. to 24s. 1d, per quarter. The big 
yield of all sorts of straw is some sort of compensation to cattle- 
farmers. Potatoes, though better than at first expected, are still 
short of an average. 
demands have been made on roots, but when the recent frost set 
in turnips began to come into requisition. -Stockowners, on 
the whole, have not fared badly. Lambs have averaged, perhaps, 
8s. ahead more money than in 1887, and this of itself has given 
farmers a good lift. The Scotch speculators who rely upon the 
London Christmas Market for fat stock have bitten their own 
fingers, but ordinary beef at the local markets has been selling at 
remunerative prices throughout the entire twelve months. . 

BIRDS. “ Woodpigeons,” says a_correspondent, “are not as 
plentiful as usual this season. Woodcocks and snipes do not abound 
to anything like the extent which the sportsman would desire. Red- 
wings in some districts, where usually they are numerous, have not 
yet been seen, while fieldfares and starlings are in smaller flocks 
than last winter, and missel-thrushes, which were frequent in 
October and November, now seem rare. The appearance of the 
stone-curlew out of season has also to be chronicled. A few winter 
in Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, but, for one to be seen as far 
north as York is quite exceptional. With respect to the disputed 
point as to whether starlings are the farmer's. friends or foes, I may 
say that I recently shot one coming out ofa piece of wheat which 
was just above ground. Inside the maw, or gizzard, there were two 
small snails, one very small maggot, and the remainder was “shucks” 
of wheat, with small pieces of sprouted grain. The part called, I 
believe, the long gut was full of earth, similar to what I fancy you 
would find in a snipe. No whole grains were to be found, but I 
think starlings must take the corn after it has got soft, and therefore 
damage the plant.” : 

PRIMROSES. Thanks to the inevitable results of popularity in 
an over-peopled country the primrose as a hedge-row plant is 
rapidly disappearing, and the garden is becoming more and more 
its place of refuge. 1fany one country can. be regarded as a home 
of this most widely-spread flower, it is China, and ‘the little- 
explored district between China and India. From this region we 
received in 1820 the beautiful Chinese primrose, and within the 
past twenty years more than as many varieties of pure primroses 
have been discovered in the mountains of Yunnan, besides several of 
the nearly allied Lysimachia. _ They are often found growing 
where scarcely any moisture can rest, and they seem to flourish best 
on the limestone-formations. We may expect at least some of them 
will admit of being acclimatised for the English gardens, and we 
certainly hope to see amongst us the Himalayan primrose, which is 
so to speak a daisy-primrose growing in tufts like moss, and bearing 
a beautiful, tiny flower, on a stalk about an inch high. Some of the 
new Yunnan varieties have their. blossoms scattered along the 


stalk, more like our English mullein. than our ordinary primrose, 
’ Here is a new field for amateurs who are wearied of orchids. 
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‘A COMEDIETTA from the pen of Mr. F. W. Broughton, author of 
Withered Leaves, has been brought out at the VAUDEVILLE with 
the title of 7#e Poet,and is an amusing trifle which may be said to have 
taken the audience by surprise. “The Poet” naturally suggests a 
sentimental being, after the pattern of M. Francois Coppée’s heroes ; 
but Mr. Broughton’s poet is only that humble and despised individual 
who devotes his rhyming talents to the service of advertising 
tradesmen. The way in which this obscure man of letters turns 
his faculty to account in bringing to shame an aristocratic 
persecutor of his daughter is genuinely diverting. In the hands 
of Mr. Frederick Thorne, the part lost nothing of its 
humourous characteristics. Mr. Broughton’s witticisms have some- 


times the air of being rather painfully prepared ; but the dialogue _ 


generally is smart and pointed. We must not forget to notice 
Miss Annie Irish’s pleasing impersonation of the heroine, The 
little piece is not for those languid playgoers who drop into 
their stalls just before the rising of the curtain upon Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s justly-popular comedy JosepA's Sweetheart, but for those 
more hardy playgoers who come in time to go through the whole 
programme. 

‘The CRITERION and the OpERA CoMIQUE are now both closed, 
though only for a few days. The former will re-open on Saturday 
next with Su Waters Run Deep, in which Mr. Wyndham, Mrs. 


The autumn has been so open that few 
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member, 

THE CLERKENWELL POLICE-MAG‘STRATE this week disposed, 
so far, of an adjourned charge of a singular kind in connection with 
the recent election to the London School Board. Among the 
candidates then nominated for Finsbury were three gentlemen in 
favour of whom several Roman; Catholic priests issued a circular 
setting forth the names of all the candidates for the district, but 
marking with the figure “2” the names of those three as candidates 
to each of whom the elector was advised to give two votes. Among 
the other candidates was a Mr. Henry Foster Burns, who has been 
charged with issuing a circular in which the same priests were 
represented as recommending the elector to give two votes to him- 
self and to two other candidates, apparently allied with him. The 
printer of the counterfeit circular was examined, and he admitted 
that Mr. Burns might have told him to leave out the names of 
the priests, Ultimately the defendant was committed for trial at 
the Central Criminal Court, but was allowed bail. 

In His Caarce to the Grand Jury on opening the January 
Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, the Recorder, referring to 
cases of letter-stealing by Post-Office empiyés which would be 
brought before them, said that considering the number both. of 
letter-carriers and of the valuable letters passing through their 
hands, it was in the highest degree creditable to those Post-Office 
employés, and to its staff generally, that there were so few cases of 
the kind. On Tuesday a letter-carrier, previously of good character, 
and on..that account recommended by the Post-Office authorities 
to mercy, was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour for 
stealing two postal orders. An accomplice, unconnected with the 
Post-Office, who: had received and cashed them, and who was 
known to the police, was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

As A RESULT of the inquiries of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons into Police-court accommodation, the Home 
Secretary has directed that a modest meal shall be supplied to all 
persons who are detained in the cells after 2 P.M., and who have 
not been furnished with food by their friends. In cases of immediate 


necessity, a meal may be supplied before 2 P.M., and a second 


when the detention is prolonged. 
a 


SUNDRIES. Considering that first-rate celebrities do not come 
to the front at the rate of fifty-two a year, the editor of the “ Vanity 
Fair Album” has contrived to secure a goodly show of fairly inte- 
resting personages for this, his twentieth annual volume. The 
likenesses, too, for the most part, hit the happy medium between 
portrait and caricature, though that of Lord Hartington is a trifle 
ill-enatured. Mr. Pellegrini (‘Ape”) is more sparsely represented 
than usual, owing to illness. Mr. Ward (“Spy ”) ‘has achieved 
some successful likenesses. Among the portraits which will most 
attract the attention of the general public are those of Prince Albert 
Victor, Lord Ailesbury, Mr. Grossmith, Mr. James Payn, Mr. 
Haweis, such well-known M.P.’s as Messrs. Jesse Collings. T. P, 
O'Connor, Cunninghame-Graham, and Tanner, and the jockeys in 
the frontispiece. The letterpress seems less incisive than usual, and 
there are more printers’ errors in it than there ought to be.—The new 
volume of “ The Portfolio” (Seeley and Co.) is one of the most inte- 
resting of the long series which Mr. P.G. Hamerton has edited so ably. 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s papers on the earlier English water-colour 
painters, comprising such men as Paul Sandby, Girtin, Turner, 
Bonington, Copley Fielding, Cox, and Dewint, admirably illustrated 
with specimens of their works, are alone worth the cost of the volume. 
Besides this we have an excellent illustrated life of Mr. J. C. Hook, 
R.A.; specimens of. English architectural work by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield ; examples of old and new masters, from Rembrandt and 
Teniers the Second to Harry Bates, the sculptor, and Vierge, the 
painter; and a series i 


of instructive articles on Book Illustration 
by the accomplished editor, Mr. Hamerton.—The CAildren's [tus 
trated Magazine (same publishers) is styled a “ high-class magazine, : 
and it fully deserves the title ; for, considering its price—twopence 
monthly—its articles and its pictures—miany of which are artistically 
coloured—it deserves to take a leading position among periodicals 
designed for the entertainment of young persons.—In “ The True 
Position of Patentees,” Mr. H. Moy Thomas has contrived to give 
within the limits of a shilling book (Ayrton and Thomas, 59, 
Chancery Lane) a clear and concise account of the Patent Laws 
and Regulations of all countries, including those of our Colonies 
and Possessions which are civilised enough to extend protection to 
inventors. A leading feature is the explanation of the combined 
effect of English and Foreign Patent Laws on the interests of 
English inventors. The immense impetus given by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Act which, in less than four years, has nearly quadrupled the 
annual number of patents taken out in this country, makes this 
publication timely. With our present moderate and progressive 
official fees, things have indeed changed for inventors since Charles 
Dickens, in Household Words in his “ Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent,’ 
exposed the hardships and cruelties of our old unreformed system. 
—Sells’s “ Dictionary of the World’s Press,” now in its ninth year 
of publication, is certainly a marvel of enterprise and cheapness. 
The latest volume is now before us, and seems to contain informa- 
tion on every conceivable subject of interest to those in any way 
connected with newspapers. Amongst other things we may 
mention are articles on “The Influence of the Press,” ‘“ The Law 
of Libel,” “Modern Printing Appliances,” and ,“ The New Jour- 
nalism.” A novel feature of the book, worthy of special mention, 
is a collection of portraits of the “Heads” of the Press, being 
ortraits of the editors or proprietors of the chief metropolitan and 
provincial papers.—It is unnecessary to do more than chronicle the 
appearance of the most recent issue of the “ Royal Red Book 
(Webster and Co., 60, Piccadilly), as it is well known as being the 
& Court and Fashionable Register,” and is appreciated accordingly. 
—The “Registered Date Indicating” Blotting Pads, ene 4 
pad and diary, published by Hudson and Kearns, 83, pai 
Street, are most handy productions. Both for utility and durabi ; ty 
they rank amongst the best we have seen.—The same firm a | 
sends us “ The Architect's Diary,” Nos. 12 and 13, with one a 
two pages, respectively, to a day, both of which | oe ae . 
rofessional information ; “ The Builder's Diary ;” and “A Diary 


and Note Book for 1889.” 
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MADAME PATTI. The reports (true ehough, notwithstanding) 
of Madame Patti’s indisposition in Paris;no doubt reduced the 
attendance at her concert at the Albert Hail on Tuesday last. It 
would have been better if Madame Patti} or some one on_ her 
behalf, had explained the matter at the outset. The malady, 
caught in the Paris opera house by the thinly-clad Juliette in the 
tomb-scene of M. Gounod’s opera, and called by the dire-sounding 
medical name of “laryngo-bronchitis,” was neither more nor less 
than a slight sore throat. Dr. Love, of Paris, warned the prima 
donna that if she sang in Paris last Friday: the effort might provoke 
a fresh attack, and prevent her appearing at the Albert Hall on 
Tuesday. Therefore, as Madame Patti receives 7oo/ per night 
(which has been reckoned at 280/, each for the two songs for which she 
was announced, and 140/. for her share in the duet) at South Ken- 
sington, and only 200/ in Paris, it is not difficult to imagine which 
alternative she would choose. As a matter of fact, she sang on 
Tuesday night at her very best, and, besides fulfilling her engage- 
ment as to the scena from Laémé, “ From Mighty Kings,” and her 
part in the duet “ Giorno d’orrore,” she repeated the duet, and gave 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “ Homé, Sweet Home” by way 
of encore, thus doing double duty. It is asserted that at these 
concerts nobody cares for any other than the grima donna. But it 
is nevertheless true that almost equal applause was extended to 
Mrs. Henschel for her charming delivery, i the accompaniment of 
her husband, of Liszt’s “Loreley.” ' 


THE PopuLAR CONCERTS.——These cdncerts were resumed on 
Monday with, however, a conventional programme, which included 
Beethoven’s “ Harp ” quartet and a couple of Chopin. pieces (the 
“ Berceuse ” and the “ Barcarolle”’), played by Miss Janotha. There 
was not a large audience. More interesting things are, how- 
ever, announced in the immediate future, Schubert’s Ocze¢ and 
Beethoven's Septet are both to be twice.repeated, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Grieg, Mrs. Henschel, and Mr. Max Pauer are all to appear 
before the return of Dr. Joachim, on March 4th. The programme 
on Saturday of this week is also an exceedingly strong one, for it 
includes Schubert’s fine ‘ Fantasia sonata” in G, which has not 
been heard here since December, 1881, sangs for Mrs. Henschel, 
and the ever-favourite “ Kreutzer” sonata, played by Sir Charles 
and Lady Hallé. : 


THE SEASON AHEAD.—The musical season of 1889, which is. 


now beginning, bids fair to be an exceedingly busy one. It will be 
convenient now to indicate a few of the principal performances 
already announced. The Hackney Choir will begin again on 
Monday with Haydn’s Seasons, and will afterwards perform St. Paul 
and Brahms’ -Reguiem. The Crystal Palace performances have 
already been announced. Novello’s Choir promise Mackenzie’s 
Dream of Fubal, and Bach's Light of Asia, besides Zijah and Saul, 
At the Albert Hall the Royal Choral Society promise Berlioz’s Faust, 
Mancinelli’s /sazas, Barnby’s Zhe Lord ys King, and Denoit's 
Lucifer, besides The Redemption, Messiah, and Eljah. The High- 
bury Philharmonic Society announce Berlioz's Faust and Bach’s Light 
of Asia. The Westminster Orchestral Society will produce a new 
symphony in C by Mr. C. S. Macpherson. } There will likewise be 
the Philharmonic, Richter, and Bach Choir! Concerts ; concerts for 
violin and orchestra, for Senor Sarasate 3] pianoforte recitals py 
little Otto Hegner, Dora Bright, Janotha, Pachmann, and many 
others; and at least one operatic enterprise, for vague rumours, 
ae current concerning projected opposition to the Royal Italian 
pera, 


Necks’ “Cuortn.”——A brief notice is now all that is possible 
of one of the most interesting musical biographies which have 
appeared of recent years. Chopin is essentially the composer of the 
drawing-room, his aimost feminine delicacy of style rendering his 
orchestral works wanting in many of the qualifications necessary for 
such things. On the other hand, despite the fact that they 
have for forty years and upwards been before the public,his Etudes, 
Impromptus, Preludes, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Waltzes, and other 
fugitive pianoforte pieces are alike at recitals, and at home, becom- 
ing even more popular than ever. We may regret that Professor 
Niecks has devoted so great a space—more'than one fourth of the 
whole—to the painful subject of Chopin's love for Madame George 
Sand, and his ultimate betrayal by a confirmed jilt. This sort of 
thing, apart from the allegations on oth sides, which, despite Pro- 
fessor Niecks’ unprejudiced endeavours to clear them up, are likely 
to be still in dispute, is by no means delightful reading, and the 
moral of warning which they teach may safely be gathered 
from the subject, For the rest, however, the biography will 
be welcome as an exceedingly full, ad, so,far as we can 
judge, a trustworthy account of Chopin’s life, and an excellent 
description and analysis of his principal works, with details of 
under what circumstances they were composed. The second 
volume, which deals with the composer's career in Paris during the 
last ten years of his existence, is almost entirely new, and is derived 
by Herr Niecks from multitudinous docments, from Chopin’s 
pupils (Mr. Brinley Richards and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, the only 
two Englishmen to whom Chopin gave instruction, are both now 
dead), and from his happily still numerou! surviving friends and 
acquaintances. The task, which we have no doubt was a labour of 
love, has occupied Professor Niecks upwatds of ten years, during 
which period he has been fortunate in securing the ready help of a 
large number of prominent musical persdnages, both British and 
foreign. 


NoTEs AND NEws. The Philharmonic Society announce a 
new symphony by Dr. Hubert Parry, ¥ new violin suite by 
Professor Stanford (to be played by Dr. Jgachim), works by Grieg 
and Tschaikowsky, conducted by the co posers, and the début of 
several individuals with such unfamiliar names as Backers- 
Gréndahl, Ysaye. and Pore National Society of 

h 
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Professional Musicians will next year hold their annual Conference 
in Edinburgh.—Miss Marie Titiens, who is about to make her début 
in the provinces, is a daughter of Peter Tietjens, the only brother of 
the great dramatic prima donna.—The London Symphony Concerts 
will te resumed next Tuesday, when the jnovelty will be Tschai- 
kowsky’s new overture illustrating the retreat from Moscow.—An 
afternoon Ballad Concert was given on| Saturday. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was absent owing to a sore throat, but the programme was 
a thoroughly familiar one, even the late Mr. Léhr’s “ Margarita,” 
now sung by Mr. Lloyd, being no novelty.—Miss Damian, on 
Wednesday night, gave a concert which served as her adieu prior to 
her joining Madame Albani’s troupe in Canada. Miss Damian sang 
Gounod’s Auth and other things, but the programme was of the 
usual miscellaneous character—Madame Marie Roze arrived in 
London on Wednesday, and will next week in Dublin start on her 
concert tour.—On January 17th, the Ballad Concerts at the Royal 
Victoria Hall will commence with a Monster Concert in aid of the 
funds for the purchase of Vauxhall Park as an open space for the 
people. Madame Antoinette Sterling and other eminent artistes 
have promised to give their services, 


~~ 


benefit of those curious in such matters, 


THE GRAPHIC 


“BOOKS” OF THE PLAY 


as well to state that, beyond a quasi-similarity of title, 
the present paper has no reference whatever to the subjects so ably 
treated by the late Mr. Dutton Cook in his excellent work, the 


‘ bject is merely to jot down, for the 
“Book of the Play.” My object is y ak bibliographical 


in almost every instance from materials in hand, respect~ 


IT may be 


leanings t 
Be ane first appearance in print of the most popular dramatic 
productions published during the last half-century. Fifty years 
ago, with very few exceptions—one of them being Paul Pry, which 


a long time in manuscript—every piece performed was 
form or other, and consequently 
obtainable without difficulty ; the MS. system prevailing to a great 
extent in our own day not having yet come into fashion, The 
latter plan is undoubtedly profitable to authors as a safeguard 
against piracy and a protection of their rights ; but it is none the 
less a loss to the reading public, who are thus debarred from the 
enjoyment of renewing their acquaintance with many a charming 
comedy or interesting drama which may have delighted them on 
the stage. ’ 

It must not, however be supposed that because a piece has been 
published, it is on that account easily procurable ; on the contrary, 


remained for a Ic n 
immediately printed in one 


“a considerable number of those printed within the above-named 


period have long since, from one cause or another, totally dis- 
appeared from the market, and may almost be said to rival in rarity 
an original copy of Dickens’s Strange Gentleman, once priced a 
shilling, and now worth at the very least seven guineas. Of some 
of these, which have attained prices immeasureably above their 
intrinsic value, I shall have occasion to speak hereafter ; and hope 
thereby to furnish a “ wrinkle” or two to collectors of this particuler 
speciality, who are far more numerous.than is generally imagined. 

The first theatrical production I ever purchased, and still possess, 
was a copy of the Battle of Waterloo, that famous stock-piece of 
Astley’s, written, as the title-page informs me, by a_ Mr. Amherst, 
and published by Duncombe on anything but superfine paper, with 
the addition of a folding coloured frontispiece representing thé 
death of the Duke of Brunswick. I cannot say much for it either 
from an artistic or. typographical point of view ; but it suffices to 
remind me of two very curious histrionic types, Gomersal as the 
snuff-taking Napoleon, and Herring as Molly Maloney. Iam not 
aware if Mazeppa, ancther idol of my youthful days, ever saw the 
light in a printed form ; but, if so, I never succeeded in getting a 
sight of it. 

Duncombe’s shop was in Middle Row, Holborn, now a 
“memory ;” he was an enterprising publisher in a small way, but 
some of the productions issued from his emporium, such as an 
linsavoury memoir of Madame Vestris, afterwards, I believe, 
suppressed -at the instance of the lady herself, were decidedly 
objectionable, and ultimately brought him to grief. A more harm- 
less undertaking was a tolerably extensive series of plays, among 
which were many of the earlier works of Jerrold, such as Zhe Rent 
Day, The Schoolfellows, Beau Nash, and The White Milliner ; the 
frontispieces were by Finlay, “after drawings made in the theatre.’ 

This collection, however, was far inferior to that of Cumberland, 
which comprised not-only the standard plays of the last and present 
centuries, but also most of the important works of contemporary 
writers ; each piece was preceded by critical remarks signed “ D. G.” 
(George Daniell, author of “ Merrie England in the Olden Time ”), 
and illustrated by an engraving after Robert Cruikshank, or by a 
portrait of some celebrated actor or actress, As Mr. Godfrey Turner 
truly observes in his most interesting reminiscences, “ These portraits 
are among the rarest of book-plates now hunted by the collectors 
of theatrical likenesses ;” and when in proof state are really gems 
of engraving. By some regrettable oversight of the editor or 
publisher, the portraits of the subjoined celebrities, besides others I 
cannot at present call to mind, are not included in the collection ; 
namely, those of Yates, Wrench, Mrs. Glover, Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
Waylett, and Mrs. Keeley. Of the latter delightful actress, indeed, 
no engraved portrait worthy of the name exists; this is the more 
unaccountable, as there are several excellent ones of “little Bob,” 
whereas his wife was incomparably the cleverer of the two. 

Some of Cumberland's and Duncombe’s pieces have been re- 
printed in the collection commenced by T. Hailes Lacy, and con- 
tinued, as every one knows, or ought to know, by his successor, Mr. 
French, Lacy was an intelligent man, and took a genuine interest 
in everything connected with the drama; his valuable stock of books 
and prints, sold after his death, realised a considerable sum. I never 
saw him on the stage, but from all accounts he seldom rose atove 
mediocrity ; he married Miss Cooper, an actress of some repute at 
Covent Garden, and (I think) at Sadler’s Wells. 

Another theatrical publisher of my early days was John Miller, 
who, when I knew him, lived in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
he was the hero of an amusing anecdote recorded by Planché in his 
“Recollections,” the unfortunate victim quizzed by Liston in 
Leicester Square as ‘the man who don’t like tripe.”” He started 
two editions of plays, one a trifle smaller than the other, both of 
which are now extremely rare; they include many very popular 
pieces, such as Buckstone’s Uncle Fohn and Nicholas Flam, Perfection 
(Mrs. Waylett’s great triumph), Monsieur Facques, Oxenford’s My 
fellow Clerk, Peake’s Climbing Boy (in which John Reeve, as 
the crossing-sweeper, Jack Ragg, introduced’ his never-to-be-for- 
gotten “ One-Horse Shay”), and one of Planché’s prettiest comedies, 
The Court Beauties,in which Hooper, as the Merry Monarch, appeared 
accompanied by two spaniels of the true King Charles’s breed, 
belonging to Madame Vestris. 

Under the title of “ Popular Dramas,” by John Baldwin Buck- 
stone, three volumes of that prolific writer's works, beginning with 
the Wreck Ashore and ending with Adelard and Héloise (seventeen 
pieces in all), were published in 1835 by Strange, Paternoster Row. 
A portrait of the author, by Maclise, forms the frontispiece to the 
first volume, and most of the pieces are illustrated with engravings 
designed by Kenny Meadows. Strange also published a certain 
number of Haynes Bayley's farces, including that great Olympic 
success, One Hour ; many of these have not, to my knowledge, been 
reprinted, and are seldom, if ever, to be met with. 

I doubt if many persons possess a complete collection of 
“Webster's Acting National Drama,” consisting of eighteen volumes, 
the first number of which is the Zwo Fizaros (1837), and the last 
(No. 207), the Fast family, an adaptation of Sardou’s Famille 
Benoiton, played at the Adelphi, in which I saw Paul Bedford— 
then a sad wreck, both mentally and bodily—for the last time. The 
earlier volumes contain seven well-engraved portraits of dramatists 
and actors, and other illustrations; but towards the close of the 
publication the engravings show a decided falling-off, and are very 
poor, This collection comprises a great variety of excellent pieces, 
among the best-known of ‘which are the following, not, I believe, to 
be had in any other form ; the Bole Limp, ory O More, Buckstone’s 
Single Life, Green Bushes, and Flowers of the Forest, Old Heads and 
Young Hearts, Used. Up, and many capital farces, such as the Benga/- 
Tiger, Did You Ever Send Your Wife to Camberwell 2 Shocking 
Events, But However, How to Settle Accounts With Your Laundress, 
and the /rish Zi n, one of the last and drollest creations of Tyrone 
Power. Two pieces in this collection are exceedingly scarce, each 
fetching as much as from fifteen shillings to a pound, namely, the 
Camp at Chobham, an apropos of no great merit, and One Touch of 
Nature. It may be as well to mention that, in order to render the 
series complete, Brian Boroihme, from Lacy’s edition, must be 
added; that play having been announced as forming part of 
Webster's collection, although, for some reason or other, it never 
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appeared. From the excessive rarity of several pieces in this 
edition, I should be inclined to estimate the value of the eighteen 
volumes at twelve or fifteen guineas. ; 

Fifty years ago, one of the dingiest shops in Holywell Street was 
occupied by a bookseller named Berger, who did a thriving trade 
both wholesale and retail, in periodicals of every description. Piles 
of “ Pickwick ” and “ Nicholas Nickleby” were exposed for sale on 
his counter, and went off, as he graphically expressed it, “like hot 
rolls.” He published a considerable number of plays by Planche, 
Fitzball, and Maddison Morton, as also did Pattie, then established 
in Brydges Street, Covent Garden. The latter’s successor, Barth, 
continued the same line of business, and many years later took up 
his quarters in a court leading out of Bow Street, where he adopted 
the specialty of making up sets of different collections, and, for all I 
know to the contrary, may still be doing so at the present day. 

The late Lord Lytton’s dramatic works were originally published 
by Saunders and Otley, and those of Talfourd by Moxon; these, 
however, as well as the plays of Sheridan Knowles, have been 
frequently reprinted, and are easily procurable. Douglas Jerrold’s 
Bubbles of the Day and Prisoner of War were published by How and 
Parsons, but his more recent productions were issued at the Punch 
office; Zwo Loves and a Life (Tom Taylor and Charles Reade) 
bears the name of Bentley (1854) on the title-page; and Shirley 
Brooks’ Creo’e, dated 1847, was “ printed for the author.” Many 
other pieces of the same period were published hy Fairbrother, or 
by the Nassau Press. : 

London Assurance, printed for the author in 1841, and dedicated 
to Charles Kemble, was sold by Andrews, one of the trio of fashion- 
able booksellers then flourishing in Old Bond Street ; the others 
were Hookham and Ebers, the latter of whom was succeeded in the 
Lusiness by his son-in-law, William Harrison Ainsworth, who, how- 
ever, soon abandoned it for the more profitable occupation of 
romance-writing. Boucicault’s comedy had a large sale, and reached 
a second edition in less than a fortnight ; it has now become very 
scarce, and I strongly recommend any of my readers who may be 
fortunate enough to discover a copy not to miss the opportunity of 
securing it. They may not have the chance again. vw 
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WEATHER CHART 


For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1339. 
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ExraNnation.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (gth inst.) ‘Lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interva!, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarks.~—During the greater part of this%veek the weather has been very 
dull and cold over the major portion of the United Kingdom, with dense fogs 
over England, but towards the close of the time unsettled conditions with rain 
spread in from the Westward over nearly the whole country. At the beginning 
of the period pressure was highest over the Southern parts of our Islands and 
North Germany, while it was lowest in the extreme North of Norway. Fresh 
to strong winds from between South and South-West were experienced over 
the Northern Coasts of Ireland and Scotland, with dense overcast skies and 
mild weather, while over the South of England Easterly breezes were felt, and 
thick fogs were very prevalent, with decidedly cold weather. Over Central 
Ireland the weather was fine but very cold. Between Friday (4th inst.) and 
Sunday (6th inst.) the highest pressures steadily moved Eastwards, while the 
lowest were still shown over the North of Norway. No material change, 
therefore, was ohserved in the winds or the weather either in the North or the 
South, except that the frosts in the South-East of England became rather more 
intense. By Monday (7th inst) the distribution of pressure showed that a large 
depression was lying out in the Atlantic, and the gradients for Southerly winds, 
which had become established over the Western half of our Islands, sharpened 
considerably, and spread over the whole country. Strong winds or gales were 
felt at most of our Western Stations, and as the mild air and rain, which at first 
set in over Western Ireland spread Eastwards, the fog and sharp frosts which 
had prevailed over England for some time past rapidly gave way. At the close 
of the week pressure was lowest off the Hebrides, and (in a secondary 
depression) over Wales, with strong Westerly breezes in the South, and 
Southerly or South-Easterly winds of varying strength elsewhere ; the sky was 
mostly overcast, and rain was falling at a few stations. ‘I'emperature has been 
slightly below the average in Scotland, but considerably so over the East and 
South-East of England. Maxima did not rise above 30° on Saturday and 
Sunday (sth and 6th inst.), over the inland parts of England, while the minima 
over the same area and on the same days showed as much as 18° of frost at one 
or two places. 

The barometer was highest (30°73 inches) on Thursday (3rd_ inst.) ; 
lowest (29°36 inches) on Wednesday (9th inst.) ; range 1°37 inch. 

The temperature was highest(49°) on Wednesday (gth inst.) ; lowest (22°) on 


. Sunday (6th inst.) ; range 2 


Rain fell on one day only Weanesday (gth inst.) to the amount of or inch. 
—_——.—____ 


FEMININE SHOOTING-MATCHFS are quite the fashion at 
Secunderabad, Bengal. Ladies are anxious to learn how to utilise 
the pistol and rifle in order to be on the safe side against native 
treachery if quartered up-country in any out-of-the-way district. . 

THE DESCENDANTS OF THE “ BOUNTY” MUTINEERS now inha- 
biting Norfolk Island are winning fame in Australia as the manu- 
facturers of guava jelly. A quantity sent over to the Sydney 
Exhibition was so appreciated that the colonists are likely to find 
jelly-making a profitable industry. 


TIBET is again to be attempted by an enterprising French 
traveller. M. Joseph Martin will shortly lead an expedition to 
-Central China and the unexplored regions of Eastern Tibet for 
exclusively scientific research, intending to rely chiefly on a native 
escort. M. Martin expects to be away three years. He made most 
successful explorations four years ago in Eastern Siberia. 


A Novet MoDE oF ADVERTISING was recently adopted by a 
theatrical company in Baltimore: They served subpoenas ona large 
number of people, summoning them to appear as witnesses in a case 
of the State. against two burglars at a certain house in a certain 
street. The documents seemed perfectly genuine till the receivers 
found that the given address was that of the theatre, where the case 
referred to was set forth in a sensational drama, 
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LJGHTBROWN CODLIVER OIL 


Tneontestably pre ved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
HE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES 


CONSUMPTION, 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart. “Dy | 
SIR Queen m Treland. Physician to the Westminster vitae ; 


a “ : 

“aur Dr. De Jonen’s Light Brown Cod |.  The.value of Dr. pz Joncn’s Light-Brown C 
ale : yery pure Oil, bite likely to, create Diver Oil sas 4 therapeutic agent ie a er oe 

i rapeutic agent of great value. ases, chiefly of an exhaustive chai s 

cn La therapy admitted by the world of medicine.” acter, has been 


pR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, PP shag ie ge nets COGHILL, ' 
aes S. Llosp. for Coi { i 

Professor of Ps veholog. Med., King’s College. | _» Lote he pana siti | 
re egies eneBene, Gad Lie, Ol fas | Disses Bi oe don She eeen Si poe 
'scellence of being Ww HeAnGassial>: | reater Mera a 4 i Liver | 

We hye pon “vhich reject the ordinary Oils. Oil with whieh Tam area gd SRE ney 
ca i Capsuled ImpERraL Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by all i ists. | 
rer pees Bee a gs., by all Chemistsand Druggis's. | 
RFORD & CO. 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.| 


Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 
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‘TABLE LINEN’ 
(QURPHY2 ORR Belrasty 


G Lf Eslablishment | 
| 
i 


The Table Linen made at the ) SHEETINGS. TO 
ROYAL MANUFACTORY; ARDOYNE, | ENDLESS VARIETY OF | camanic RANDKERGHIERS” 
STANDS UNBIVALLED. DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM. GLASS CLOTHE, Fn 


i - ~ 

Plain and Fancy Linen Goods Coats of Arms, Cre: i 
| of every kind. Linen. ecient ean tactan sat 
| Goods sent to all parts of the world. promptly and carofully attended to. : 


Price Lists and Samples post free. Prices extremely moderate, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Given at the Brussels Exhibition for CYCLES was Awarded to the 


WHIPPET A 
CII IS WHIPPET 


On account of its being THE ONLY MACHINE PERFECTLY FREE 
FROM VIBRATION, and CONSEQUENTLY the EASIEST to DRIVE. 


LINLEY and BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell Road, London. 


‘THE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” | ’ | , 
svavzre=t BROOKE'S Shiai. 
LOUIS” Ladies should write for Seraics of the TIN LIKE SILVER ETE TRE CT 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and SO AP PAINT LIKE NEW WINDOWS LIKE ° : 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 1 
VELVETEEN Senaunomes GRIT HRA ha aa 
st moderate prices. : 
ase | 4d. per large bar. = LIKE MARBLE, MARBLE WHITE. 


WILL DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR, AND 
WILL DO IT BETTER. 


PU JENSEN'S COD LIVER OIL. Sold ty Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists. If not obtainable, send 4d. in stamps 
RE, TASTELESS, and DIGESTIBLE. for full-size Bar, Free by Post, or for 1s. three Bars (mentioning GRAPHIC.) 


MADE FROM ONLY FRESHEST LIVERS. ee . = 

Sold only in Capsuled Bottles, bearing Registered Trade oe 
its ace coanenseee” ~— |) BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY 
3 


36 to 40, YORK ROAD, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, N. 


| 
i 


HIERATICA — THE BEST MATERIAL for NOTE PAPER. 

HI ERATICA __ THE ANCIENT ears: PAPER of the] 

HI ERATICA — Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. 

HIER ATIC = hadi cen jae grr 5 quires, Note size, Is. 
ourt Envelopes, 1S. per 100. 

HIERATICA — Thin, for Foreign Correspondence, ruled, 5quires, Is. 


HIER ATICA — For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 Quires, Is. 6d. 
Each Sheet bears the water eh “Hieratica.” Reject 


IRISH COTTAGE 
INDUSTRY. 


HIERAT : 
fame ‘ mitations. 5 : 
HIER ICA OF all Stationers. Insist on having “ Hieratica ;” or send Fine IRISH Cambric Pocket Hand- 
ATICA — __ stamps to HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St..||kerchiefs, Embroidered by IRISH 
Samples Free. Parcels arriage Paid, PEASANTRY. Ladies’ size, 6s. and 


London, E.C. 


Se em oe tee ee a free: 
RED NOSES LAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART. Samples of beautifully gg 


RED F ACES CORNING TEASE S or LADIES on TUES Handkerchiefs worked by ; Sees ; ; % 
ani | e . 
EVENING CLASSES, MONDAY,TUESDAY. GIRLS in their own Cottages an Prevents and Arrests Baldness, am = 
1 Samples Hand-made IRISH LIN EN ZF produces Luxuriant Hair. Sold also in a Golden SS 
Colour. 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


RED HANDS "Apply to Head Master, L. C. NIGHTINGALE. at Foi as caorad 


i ‘Cured in fr A 
cause due, om One to four weeks. n : the School, for Prospectus. 
cherie, q/ he STREETER METHOD, clwers TURKISH OR ARMENIAN. 

ponted to be absetuiets ota paint or meee One egies taught bya new, practical, and | PARCELS CARRIAGE Par 70 408 STATION IN THE ROWLAN D' 
Po'wn. Send seliragd eames and free from any | simple method, by which one son Cut eon conver- UNSTED)RINGDON: Decay, and gives Fragrance to the 
Deptiora” HA ST RESTER ome tot explana: sation in, aley months by studying only gne pours RO . L AND’ TICLES. 

, * , Lower | day. ! iculars a . H. | W AR a 
=e V) RTOOG. 17. Stanford Street. Blackfriars Road. | C. R, HUTTON & C0., LARN Es IRELAND ; 


'§ ODONTO Whitens the Teeth, and Prevents 
Breath. Ask Chemists for 
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THE savoy 
GALLERY oF 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE SOWER. 
J. F. Mrtrer. 
WELCOME FOOTSTEPS. 


L, Atma TaDEMA, 
FANNY KEMBLE. 
Sir Hos. LAWRENCE. 
MARCIA. ., 
Sir F. RaEBuRN. 
[S42EL- 
RACE. 


[XN DISS 
BuRTON BaRBER. 
[He THREE GRACES. 


Davip Low. 


"THE VILLAGE WEDDING, 


J.UKE FILDES. 


THE OLD OAK. 


H. ZUBER 
*T HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
ef ENGRAVINGS in LONDON in STOCK. 


EO. REES, 
11s, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street). 


Sir F, RaBBuRN. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
Combine the Elegance and Convenience of the 
CorraGe with the Perfection of ouch, Tone, and 
Durability of the HorizontaL Granp. Prices from 
4o Guineas Upwards..—18. Wigmore St. London, W 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
desire it to be most distinctly understood that they 
are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only 
address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, London. 


Pi4y95, 415, PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS, £25.—An Opportunity now _ohers to 
sof purchasing really 
ard, 


I vhoareabet cash, 
nocd pianna by. Broadwood, Cé Erard, and other 
good makers at nominal prices. Descriptive iists free, 
THOMAS OETZMANN andCoO,, 27, Baker Street. 
PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 


HIRE. Illustrated Lists free. 
SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street, W. 


DAEMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
ORGANS. Re Senior Partner Deceased.— 
Absolute sales previous to new partnership. Ten 
years’ warranty, Easy terms. Good Cottage Pianos. 
8 guineas, 12 guineas, 
Class 0, 14 gs. Cc Z. 
Class 1. 17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gS. 
Class 2. 20 gs. Class 5 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 
American Organs by the best makers, from 4} to 100 
guineas, N.B.—The Railway Return Fare will be 
refunded to any purchaser of an instrument ex- 
ceeding 16 guineas whose residence is within 200 miles 
of London,—91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Established 
103 years. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD. MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 Gs. 

PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


&c. 
lass 3. 23 gs. Class 6. 35 gs. 


NNUAL SALE.—Regent House. 
J. ALLISON and CO. beg_respectfully_to 
announce that their ANNUAL SALE of FANCY 
GOODS at greatly reduced prices is now Proceeding. 
an- early inspection is solicited. Striped and plain 
Peau de Soie, at 2s. 113d , worth 4s. 6d.; Rich Black 
Satin and Moiré Str.pes at 4s. 6d., worth 6s. 6d. Broché 
and Striped Silks at 4s od., worth 8s. 6d.; Black 
Striped Velyets at 3s. 6d , originally 5s. 6d. ; Braided 
Costumes, in all Colours, from 42s, ; 14-inch wide 
China Sashes, at 2s. 11d. ; 18-1nch China Ribbons, at 
83d., very cheap; Fur-lined Cloaks, at 73s. 6d., spe- 
cial value ; Tailor-made Jackets, from 21s. ; Ball and 
Dinner Gowns, in great ‘variety.—Nos. 238, 240, and 
242, Regent Street. 26 and 27, Argyll Street, W. 


O'BRIEN’S IRISH SHIRTS,— 


. From 30s. 6d. to 50s. perh Ifdozen. Made s 
cially to your own pattern or measurement. Send Poe 
samples. Enquiries will repay you.—GEO. O'BRIEN 
and CO,, Manufacturers, Belfast. 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES 

: Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 

Cuffs, Good quality, 2s, 6d. each. Specially fine 
Linen, 3s. each, New Shirts made to order, 

GEO. OBRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 


PURE WOOL SHIRTS and 
“UNSHRINKABLE’ Wool Shirts, from 
$5: 6d, to 98,94. eek zeace ama or te order ; also 
yjamas or Slee,..ag Suits. Sen tterns. 
GEO. O BRIEN and CO,, Manufacturers. ‘Belfast 


ALE*. ROSS’S SKIN TIGHT- 
a ENER io TONIC: ae Pemex wrinkles and 

crows’ feet marks. 3s. 6d. sent ti —3l, 
Lamb's Conduit Streeet, near Holborn’ Londen, = 


SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. W.—Dorset House 
Branch—1, Dorset Street. Manchester Squa 


Patron—H.R.H. THE ee OF CONN. UGHT, 
President—Tue RIGHT HON. rz LORD LEIGH 


In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 

their present efficient working order .the Committee 

very earnestly and-confidently appeal for help to the 
friends of the Hospital, and all who sympathise with 
them in their ettorts ro relieve the sufferings, and save 
many poor women and children trom premature death. 
:, The Institution is a Free Hospital tor the Recep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women, 
no Letter of Recommendation require Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since its foundation no less than 281.021 women 
and children have been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 8983 women and _t.otrchildren have been 
admitted as In-Patients. Large numbers of the 
women were sullering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special attention was 
directed to it in the Samaritan Hospital in 1858, was- 
looked upon as a disease always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1887. no fewer than 1,239 case, 
were operated upon, with 1,054 recoveries and 185 
deaths, a mortality 0. 14°93 per cent 

45,500 per annum is required to maintain th 
Hespitat and its Branch, of which sum the ‘Annual 
> suscesriptions amount to little more than £1,600, and 
tne remander has to be raised by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of income: -The Committee 
aie most desirous of increasing the Annual Subserip- 
tions, in order to relieve them of the anxiety of 

- raising so large an amount otherwise. 
G, SCUDAMORE, Secretary. 
T 


HROAT and COUGH, 
inducing cough and attecting the voice. For these 


Soreness and dr 
svmptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands the moment ihey are ex- 
ced by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in tins, 1s, 14d,, labelled “James Epps and CO, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 
Sprincx, Vide The Artist, September, 1886 :— 
ane cordially reccm nend this Tittle, work to ay 
ttists. er Ost, ; LL z ‘ 
BARBE. and CO? G0 Regent Sweet Woe 


ETZLER and CO. 
sor 41, 42, and 43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, and 
53, 38, 37, and 39, FOUBERT S PLACE, LONDON, 
METZLER and CO.. 
MUSIC. 
PUBLISHERS. 
ETZLER and CO. 
M MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
METZLER and CO. 
ESTABLISHED 
OVER A HUNDRED YEARS. 
TZLER and CO, 
Mei455 ORATORIOS, and CANTATAS 
By Gownop. SULLIVAN, Bizet, CELLIER, COWEN, é&c. 
METZLER and CO. 
SONGS and BALLADS 
By Suntrvan, CELtizr, BLUMENTHAL, Pinsutr, &c. 
MEITZLER and COQ. - - 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
BySypwey Smiru,Sir J. Benepict,CoweNn,CoTSFoRD 
Dick, Epouarp Dorn, FonTatne, Rarr, &c. 
ETZLER and CO. 
DANCE_MUSIC 
By CRoWE, WALDTEUFEL, BucaLosst. May OSTLERE, 
Cu. GopFRey. CaroLing LowTuHIaN, Levey, E. 
H. Prout, Warwick WILLIAMS, &c, 
MEZZELER and CO. 
TORS and INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
For ALL KINDS of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ETZLER and CO. 
z ’S ROYAL MODERN PIANO- 
By HEM NGRIE TUTOR. 
Dr STAINER’S AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. 
' ETZLER eae co. eda 
hi ‘ks ongs, Dance Music. &c, 
Chie RED AL BOM. 


THE MUSICAL BIJOU. 
VOCAL GEMS. 
ALBUM of DANCE MUSIC. 


ETZLER and CO. 


yness, tickling and irritation, |- 


| 


' 


PART SONGS, CAROLS, GLEES 
ANTHE 


M 
MS, &c. 


By Catprcotr, Hatton, CeLirer, SuLLrvan, &c. 


ETZLER and CO. | 
A Thematic Catalogue, showing the compass 
and character of New Compositions sent gratis and 
post free, 


METZLER and CO. 
SOLE IMPORTERS 
OF THE CELEBRATED 
WV[45°N and HAMLIN ORGANS 


Supplied to. 
Her Majesty the 
H.IM. the Empress 


Many of the Nobility. 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS 
Supplied to 


Cathedrals, Churches, and Chapels in all Parts of the 
World. 


Mason and HAMLIN PIANO- 
MUSTEL ORCHESTRAL HAR. 
MONIUMS. 

RROENISCH PIANOFORTES. 
"THE ORGANO PIANO. 
VIOLINS, GUITARS, . BANJOS, 


ZITHERS, &c. 
Mllustrated Catalogues post free. 


ETZLER and CO., 


43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ueen, | 
ugénie, 


TT? LADIES, —SALE of NEW 


MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs. pieces, &c., ofall publishers. New copi 
best editions. Prices commence_4d., 6d.. 8d. 
logues sent gratis, and post free.—J. W. MOFFATT. 
Barnsbury House. 280 Caledonian 


LOVE'S GOLDEN DREAM 
WALTZ. 


OVE’S GOLDEN DREAM. By 


4 Tueo. Bonnzur. Splendidly Illustrated. 
This most charming waltz must become the success 
of the season and therage of London. Performed 
with overwhelming applause at all the Exhibitions, 
Promenais Concerts, &c., 28, net. Band and military 

rts now ready, 
ESNDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.,, Limited. 
: 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


GOLDEN DREAM. 


Linpsay Lennox 


LOVES 
| yaa GOLDEN DREAM 
inDSAY LENNOX).—This charmin ill 
be SUNG by Mr. SIMS REEVES dure the oe 
season. 2s.net. “A charming new waltz-song, sure 
to become popular, and will most probably become a 
Tage this season | It is ‘one: of those. pretty little 
morsels o 2 
Northamptonshire Guardian. Bab uo acy: 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Limited. 
54, Great Marlborough Street, W, 


M® SIMS REEVES wili sing 

Golde Tindeas, quentors popular ‘song, “Love s 

n Dream” during t 2s. net— 

LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


1s WIN free. 
OLD-CATCHING, COLD PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. 
By Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. 
‘‘ A book for every house.”—Christian World, 
London: JAMES EPPS and CG., 170, Piccadilly. 


I SHE PARIS ILLUSTRE (English 
N) $ 

Has each week an exquisite frontispi i 

fully equal to a SUPERIOR OlL, PAINTING 

Contains aise two. pier full eee jllustrations in 
olours and many in Black an ite, artisti y 

executed by Messrs. Goupil and CO. en 
PARIS ILLUSTRa, is unexceptional in-tone; and 

bas ne sia among tlastated Niccklics: either in 
urope’or America, Price 9d. per > 

at all Bookstalls, and of all Neweneevis and Ye had 

sellers. 


Sole Agents throughout the W. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CORPANY, 


Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, EC. 
ERRORS OF HOMCOPATHY. 
By Dr. Barr Mzapows, Physician (twenty 


years) to the National Institution for Diseases of thi 
Skin —G. HILL, 184, Westminster Bridge Road, e 


Fifth Edition, post free. 13 stamps. 


SELL'S 
D'CTIONARY 
QF THE a 
WORLD'S PRESS| 
ADVERTISERS. 
REFERENCE 
Boo“, 1889, 


Price Two Shillings. 


HAT to GIVE for aPRESENT? 
—Few Art inaniifactures oner sui eee 

i ticles combining novelty and be 
pt a ae ako oe Aand GLASS, abd fewer 


vill giv h for.so little! Special list on app! - 
will give so RED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate riul. 


(Established 1760). ! 
ENRY RODRIGUES’ 
EDDING and BIRTHDAY 


PRESENTS. 
4Q. PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
3 


FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 
SETS TPRARY, AND BOUDOIR. | 
In Polished Brass. China, Ormolu.and Ox dized 


ilver, from 215, 10,810 BOXES 


DRESSING CASES , 3 
EWEL CAS ENVELOPE CASES | 
{Ott BRUSHES | STATIONERY CASES 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS | WRITING CASES 
OPERA GLASSES CANDLES TICK 
SCENT BOTTLES _ | CANDELABRA 
INKSTANDS _FANS| POSTAGE SCALES 
BOXES OF GAMES | CIGAR CABINETS 
LIQUEUR CASES. [CIGARETTE BOXES 


z Useful and Elegant Fresents in Silver, ah 
i large_ an oice.assortment of English, 
vinntese, and Parisian NOVELTIES, from ss. to £5. 


"TRAVELLING DRESSING 
BAGS, Morocco, Wide Opening, with Hall- 


ked Silver Fittings, 
mea £3 584 £10 1054 415, £20, 430, ta. £50. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
UES’, best make, ros, 6d. to £10 
REGINA & PRESENTATION ALBUMS, 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS 
all sizes, to hold from 2 to 34 Portraits. 


ROPRIGUES: MONOGRAMS, 
ein: Coronet, Crest, and Andress Diss, Ene 
‘ nal and artistic designs. 
NOE PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly ilu: 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
Both RIES STAMEING: aay colour, IS. Per 100. 
onable Note Papers. 

HERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING. 
A VISELIN| G CARD FLATE elegantly engraved 
ana 100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6d. e 
BALL PROGRAMMES. MENUS, _ BOOK- 
PLATES, WEDDING CARDS, and INVI1aA- 


Laaiit 4s, PICCADILLY. LONDON 
New and Revised Edition. Monthly, rs. 


HE DOG. Illustrated Book of. 
By VeRO, Suaw. Assisted by Eminent Autho- 
tities. With TWENTY-EIGHT FAC-SIMILE 
COLOURED PLATES of Typical Specimens of 
the various Breeds of Dog now in existence, and with 
Numerous Woop ENGRavINGs. : 
Part I. Now Ready. 7 2 
“' Every conceivable variety of dog is depicted to 
the life in beautifully coloured illustrations, than 
which nothing better could ,be desired."—Daily Tele- 
apn, 
ert most elaborate work on the dog yet pub- 


lished.” —Bradford Observer. 4 
#,* Prospectus at all Booksellers, or post free from 
the Publishers, rye “a 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill 
- London, 


Serial Issue, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
"Part I. Now Ready. 

I “HE STORY of the HEAVENS. 

By Sir Ropert S. Batt, F.R.S., Royal Astro- 

nomer of Ireland. Fully Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates and Wood Engravings.. 

To be completed in 18 Parts). 

*,% With Part I is given a ValuableSTAR MAP. 

“A ‘Story’ of boundless interest and exquisite 
beauty.’—Educational Times. , 

“ Far and away the best book on popular astronomy 
—fascinating beyond that of any romance,''—Birming- 
ham Post, 

*4* Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


London. 
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HE ARGOSY. — Featherston’s 
Story, the commencement of a story by 
Jounny Luptow (Mrs. Henry Wood) ‘com- 
mences in the ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
Now ready. 


NOW READY. 
"THE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


Contents: 
1. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. A New 


Serial Story. F 
e Forge. 


Chap. 1. 3 
Chap. 2. M r.Ryot Tempest takes the Chair. 
Chap. fF Mrs. Canter at Home. 

j Tilustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 

. FEATHERSTON' STORY. By Jounny 
LupLtow (Mrs. Henry Wood). 

3. GUSTAVE BECQUER. By Miss BetHam 


Epwarps. 
. ON BOARD THE “BATAVIA.” By Cries 
W. Woon, F.R.G.S. 
With Seven Illustrations, 


ry) 


3. ABIRTHDAY. ByG Cc : 
PURO ounane 

: ud reas ROLAND MET H oe a 
9. NEW YEAR'S DAY, ~ 18 F 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. __ 

HE ARGOSY.—“ The Village 
rate As . ‘ALL, comm: 
JANUARY. Nowready. - 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8. New Burlington Street, W. 


DRES S SHIRTS.— FORD'S 
# EUREKA SHIRTS. 

The most perfect fitting made."—Observer 
Gentlemen desirous of ‘purchasing shirts of the best 
quality should try FORD'S EUREKA. 30s,, 405., 
45s. half dozen. 


DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD'S 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 
; ee : Special 16 measure. 
ustra’ Fe 
R. FORD and CO. Ga, Posts Dtitoc: 
RESS SHIRTS.— FORD’ 
D EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS. 4 


Wiehe ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


U kai ANNUAL SALE of 


MOPELS and ACCUMULATED 
STOCK 
ILL continue throughout tie 
MONTH. 


XCEPTIONAL REDUCTIONS 


E have heen'made in every department, and ladies 
wilt find this an opportunity tor securing goods of the 
h.ghest quality on pee. l ary favourable terms. 


{aes 


ee ee 
OURNING.—In reply to many in- 


M iries, we recommend ihe MAISON JAYS 
insehGuse: long establ.shed, makes mourning a 


iali i e i Lon- 
speciality, and is excelied by no other house in I. 
pa or Paris for the teauty of the work, the quality oi 
the materials, or the st le of man.sfacture. 


E aes 


ANTLES.—The diversity of 


M fashion in these artic‘es of dress renders descrip- 
tion almost impossible, but Messrs JAY have 
charming models from which Lauies can select in 
accordance with individual taste. 


4 ioc 


ILLINERY.— Messrs. JAY’S 
BONNETS and HATS in Black or buack and 
White are incomparable. 


J AY’S 


INNER and EVENING 


DRESSES.—Messrs. JAY have a choice selec- 
tion of MODEL DRESSES, suitable for Ladies 
who are in mourning, or who wear black from choice. 


jess 


RENCH JET.—The Fashionable 


Ornaments for Mourning.—Messrs, JAY invite 
special attention to their present selection of French 
Jet, also to some choice examples of Real Whitby 
yet. 


J AY’S 


BEST ENGLISH CRAPE. 

Specially manufactured for Messrs. JAY, and 
confidenuy recommended by them. as it will neither 
spot nor shrink. Eight Prize Medals. Prices from 


gs. to 21s. per yard. 


Dacia 


AILORING. — LADIES’ COS- 
TUMES, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits 
made to order. 


oe 


OURNING ORDERS in the 
COUNTRY. — Messrs. JAY'S experienced 
assistants travel to any part of the Kingdom, free 
of expense to purchasers. They take with them 
DRESSES and MILLINERY, besides patterns of 
materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the 
same price ‘as if purchascd at the warehouse. 
Reasonble estimates are also given for Household 
Mourning. 


AY’S, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


(CC BAPMAN and C?: ’s 


GIGANTIC SALE 
IS NOW PROCEEDING. 
THEIR ENORMOUS STOCKS 
BEING 
DESPERATELY REDUCED. 


SEvpD Post Carp FoR PATTERNS AND CATALOGUE 
Sent Post Frag. 


BARGAINS IN_ SILKS. 


400 Pieces, 


HEAVY LYONS GROS GRAIN SPECIALITE. 
as. rtd. per yard, 4s. 11d. goods, 


¥ 76 Pieces. 
ALL SILK SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
Clearing at 2s. 83d. Reduced from 3s. 11d. 


80 Pieces. 
RICHEST FAILLE FRANCAIS. 
A Great Bargain. 3s. 3d. per yard Worth 5s. 6d. 


100 Pieces. 
ALL SILK SATIN MERVEILLEUX. 
Beautiful Colours, Clearing at 1s. 114d. 
Our as. 11d. Quality. 


1,000 Pieces. 
PONGEE SILKS. . 
Clearing at 1s. ofd., 1s. 43d., and 1s. r1Jd. per yard. 
BARGAINS in FURS, CALICOES, 
QUILTS. ; 
SEE CATALOGUE. 


BARGAINS IN DRESS 
MATERIALS, 


oo Pieces. 
YOKOHAMA STRIPE, 
24in,, clearing at 6fd., reduced from 1s, ofd. per yard 


250 Pieces. 
AMAZON CLOTHS. 
Special Make and Finish. 
28, 3d, Goods, 44in., clearing at 1s. 62d. 
A MARVELLOUS LOT OF FANCY SUITINGS, 


44in., all lumped together at 1s 634. 
These are 2s, 3d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 11d. Goods. 


Sixteen different sizes, in the Finest Linen, 
58. 6d., 75. 6d., 95. 60: ‘ 
RESS SHIRTS.— FORD'S 
D NEW RIBBED PIQUE. 
In sixteen sizes, 5s. 6d., 8s. 6d. each, 


. Each ina Box, by Parcels Post fi 
R. FORD and CO. 41, Pouliry. London. 


OLD. SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
_and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 68.3 
Tueerion, 78. 6a. 3 gutta fine, 98, Send three (not 
S: sh, Returne i 
raid—R, FORD and CO. 41, Pouluy, London 


GIDIUS. — The only Flannel 

Shirts that never shrink in washing, not if 

washed too times ; elastic, soft as silk, 8s, 6d., ros. 6d. 

138. 6d. ; carria; re free--Write for patterns and self 
measure to R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


fR.GIDIUS, — GENTLEMEN'S 
rt UNDERVESTS, winter weight, 32 to 48 in. 
chest. Pants to match, 32 in. to 52 in, waists: vests, 
4s. 6d, to 6s. 9d. each; pants, 55. od to 8s 6d. ; half 
pee A ee Tee Sd. 98 64. the half-dozen, Self- 
iC erns free from t 
~ _RFORDand CO, 41, Poultes, bee 


| “TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless Skin Powder, 
by an experienced Chemist,,and constantly prescribed 
bythe most eminent Skin teeters. rest ree, Sent 
T 36 penny stamps. VAL oI 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, siete 


Prepared 


GRANDEST LINE IN THE SALE. 


The Clearance of our 3s. 3d. and 3s. 6d. double 
width Fancids all at 2s. 44d. 


ANOTHER MARVELLOUS LOT CLEARING 


at 2s. 114d, 
These Double-Width Fonts range up to 6s. per 
yard. 


BARGAINS IN COSTUMES, 


BLANKETS, SHEETINGS, 
SEE CATALOGUE. 


s@ SEE SPECIAL SALE CATA- 
‘LOGUE for HQSIERY, CORSETS, 
. UNDERCLO NG, and. FANCY 
GOODS. 


.NOTTING jaa 


; LONDON. WW, 


AND 


MILLS, 


BRADFORD. 


[ NDUSTRY. 


Near Tottenham Court Roaa 
For I)lustration and full detailed Lig 
Of NOVELTIES [N FURM 
Mot 
f 
OF etigg 


OBETZMANN and co_; 
ETZMANN and Co 
13: DKOOM FURNIS} 
LLUSTRATED CA] Xt page 
Post tree on applets li 
Iilus:rated Catalogue Pic 
DESIGNS and ESTIMA Ete. 
Pun SUGNS and ESTINA TOS 
7) ETZMANN’S ILLysppe 
Oo CATALOGUE, the re USTRATR ’ 


67, 69, 7173. 75. 27, ang + Utd 
Satish dy Fou ae 
For £5 58. 
Eee 
ETZMANN and CO. Ringe 
ity: 
carried out in any style ss 


ex.ant, containing Coloured and 9,2! Shing 
with full pariuculars and Grice oe Ty 
required in comp.ete house turnic ver 


| application —OETZMANN and CO. He 
~ 1 


O 
H 


SHILLING CAB FARES 
Euston, King’s Cross, 
Stations, Regent Circus, 


Sa ae 
CHARING CROSS H 


0 : 
y STRAND, WG oor TAL 
President—H.R.H. The Duke oF Epivay 
Treasurers— Jonny B. Marty, Esq, e a 
Street, E.C.; Grorce J. Urvssioyg, io 
Belgrave Square, $.W. eet ESQ, ty 


The Counci! appeal for £20,000 to meet he or 


DECORATORS, anges TERE 


RNISHERS 
D 


PER, 


; haring Cross « 
Coutts, 59 Strand; Messrs, Hoare, 7, tee : 


0., 68, Lombard § . 
ARTHUR E, READE 


2S Se aes ne OE ¥ 
P I “HE SHIVERING and SUFFER 
ING POOR.—As much pinching pore 
ails, Bread, Coals, and Clothing are 
necded. For each 10s. forwarded fitteen aduus 
twenty children provided with a substantial me 
—A. STYLEMAN HERRING (for Com 
Vicar of St. Paui's, Clerkenwell, 43, Col 


ow, 
TE PROVIDENT SURGICAl: 
APPLIANCE SOCIETY 

Aims at Supplying Poor Cripples with Arti: 
Limbs and Surgical Instruments, 
The Society is unique. It does NOT te: 
Patients to hunt for Recommendations, | 
departure is a bold one, but, on the ground of» 
advantages it gives to Cripples, this Appeal is mi 
in the confident hope of a generous response, 
THOMAS WOODROW 
Secretary, 


12, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


T HOME and ABROAD 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
InsuReD AGAINST EY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Annual Income £248,000. Compensation already 
pnid, £2.600,000, Ee = 
Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions—Ner 
oncessions. 
West End Office: 8, Sens Horst Buna 
.C. Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, Loxpos. 
_— - WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seerctats 


CHEQUE BANK (Ltd.}. Estat 


i = loo Place, Pall 3! 
lished_1873.—4, Waterloo lace 


Cheques 


the Secretary, 


City Branch, 3, George Yard, 
Great convenience to travellers. 
every where. 


— 


CURE FOR ALL. 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMEM 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY. 

For the CURE of 4 

BADLEGS.OLD WOUNDS. SORES &ULCER 

For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS. COLDS. 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM. GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 

And all Skin Diseases, it has 00 equal. 


COACHING. ; 
AIT FOR THE © WONDER 


Will you come with me, old chappie, 

To quaint St. Alban’s town ; 

The journey is delightful ; 

Say * Yes,” and do not frown, __, 
Wait fer the “ Wonder, 
Wait for the "* Weader,, 
Wait for the" Wonder, 
And we'll all take a ride. 


From the roof of the good a 
We'll view the country round: 
And not aprettier district 
Can anywhere be found. 
ait, &e. 


a ade 
The “* Wonder's” drawn by splendid team 
With pace and action grand a 
For Gantieg and looks combine 
No better in the land. 
Wait, &e. 

Do you know why their pace is great, 
And their endurance good ! ied 
The secret is they're well supp! 
With “ Ridge’s Patent Food. 

Wait, &c. 


“Wonder” 
1] book by the good " Wo 
eres we have fe chance} 
Its seats are so sought after, 
We must book in advance. 
Wait, &e. 


that silver case of yours 
Well filled with Sens, Clas. é 
And after luncheon at the ‘Geore! 
Weill toss to see who pays: 
Wait, &e. 


You'll find none of the ribands 
I tter style 

Than the owner of the " Wonder 
To the tick it does each mile. 

$ Wait, &c. 


Hurrah for Mr.Rumney 1, 
ee hie goud old coachman, Clark i 
The." Wonder” is a" turn-out 
Not beaten in the Pary. 
= ait, &e. 


And brin 
n ring 


handled 


Don't forget the time of starting 
Is prompt ten-forty-five, 

And back again at six fifieen, 
Aftera pleasant drive. 


ait, &e. ‘ 

& gs 
eee Wonder 

since October 11, 1880.. Rumney ss Miepertett at 
has covered no less than 163,232 mis ied the Cis, 
between Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadi Lee rea 
St. -Albans, leaving Piccadilly, at iy Fn time 
morning._and returning to Piccaer 1888. 
dinner. Return Fare, 15s. December 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 


WRITTEN BY T. 


WE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC is not only 
an early pioneer among municipal training schools for 
the musical art which, borrowing one of many good ideas 

Continent, we are beginning to establish over the country ; 
though it is now littie more than eight years old, 
a basis of calculation the number of pupils in- 
ved within its walls, it is already by far the largest Aca- 
- sf Music in the whole world. It was established by the 
Corporation of London on (as we shall presently show) a very 
dest sale im September, 1880, with sixty-two pupils. Yet, 
me = cle of the eighth year, which ended in mid-December, no 
ah pone 3,014 girls and boys of all classes were actually receiving 
fee ‘instruction from one or another of the splendid staff of pro- 
whom Mr. Henry Weist Hill so ably presides; and we 
that the term now commencing will see the number of 
students increased to 3,500. Nor must it be understood that the 
seep curriculum is confined exclusively to music. The young lady 
in our first illustration, appears to be denouncing with such 
emence some imaginary wrong committed by the interested, 
ee caherwise innocent, individual leaning against the grand 
pi inoforte, is noe in earnest ; although if it would appear she were, 
the fact weuld merely give emphasis to the excellence of the instruc- 
tien at. this institution. The gentleman, in_ short, is Mr. Alfred 
\-lson, professor of elocution, who naturally is infinitely delighted 
with the spirited manner in which he is denounced by his pupil as 
the most dezpicable ofall stage ruffians. Unfortunately, the Guildhall 
Schovi of Music, like all other Musical Conservatories in this 
county, possesses no theatre, and accordingly the art of operatic 
acting. in Which young English vocalists proverbially are defi- 
sent, cannot be taught. Certain parents, it appears, have an objec- 
reasons for which can perfectly be understood, to seeing 
their daughters associate with those intended for operatic life, and 
until this feeling be overcome—and it is not likely that it will 
cy heer at any rate until a special school for the opera be esta- 
iiished—and Sir Polydore de Keyser, the late Lord Mayor, is 
Chairman of a Committee which proposes to found one—students 
will be cbliged to pick up what stage-business they can from an 
experienced clocutionist. French, German, and Italian are, of 
course, asolute necessities to a vocalist, and, at the Guildhall 
School, the classes in those subjects are directed severally by M. de 
Fontanier, Herr Leopold Goldschmidt, and Baron Enrico Celli. 
But the rules of the School provide that languages are only taught 
as an addition to a musical education, and that no pupil who has 
not entered for some branch of music can be received for foreign 
ongues. 
F It will be interesting to sketch the ordinary academic life of one 
or other of the three thousand students at the Guildhall School. 
Inthe first place they have to be nominated by an Alderman or a 
Member of the Court of Common Council, although it is only fair 
to say that, in this respect, little or no difficulty has ever arisen. 
But the idea is kept strictly in mind that the Guildhall School, 
which is largely subsidised by the Corporation, is founded mainly 
or the proper tuition in music of the citizens of London, their 
wives and families, and hence the nomination, though little better 
than a mere matter of form, is always insisted upon. The student, 
being duly nominated, is requested to attend for a preliminary ex- 
amination before Mr. Weist Hill, the Principal. Our second illus- 
tration on the first page gives a very fair idea of a party of young 
adies who are waiting either for examination or for the arrival of 
their Professor. The first lady, counting from the left-hand, under 
the “Notice to Professors and Students,” is obviously a violinist, 
the second iga pianist, the little girl is another violinist, and the 
ourth lady, at whoze foot the artist has signed his name, is prob- 
ably a vocalist. One after the other is called into the Principal's 
room, and in a very few minutes Mr. Weist Hill is easily able to 
determine in what grade the new comer is to be placed. Ifa 
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RENOUARD 


“THRICE PERJURED VILLAIN !” 


beginner, she will probably be passed into the junior grade, where 
inexpensive masters will teach her for fees which vary from 1/. Ios. 
to 244s. per term of twelve weeks, “Second Studies” (if, for 
example, a singer wishes to learn accompaniments, or a pianoforte 
pupil to study singing or harmony), being a guinea or two a term 
extra. If she be better than a junior, but not sufficiently advanced 
to enter for finishing lessons, she will pay an intermediate rate; 
while the most advanced of all pay only 34 3s. for a dozen lessons 
of twenty minutes each from the greatest masters in the land. This 
plan, so fair to the pupils, is almost a peculiarity of the Guildhall 
School of Music. At the Royal Academy and’ Royal College of 
Music, on the other hand, there is only one scale of fees, the pro- 
bationer who is taught by an elementary master paying precisely the 
same amount as the artist about to enter the profession, and now 
only taking finishing lessons. The old plan, which simply means 
that the juniors are contributing largely to the cost of the educa- 
tion of the seniors, was felt by the business-men who have from 
time to time acted on the “Ward Committee” of the Common 
Council to be unfair to beginners, and, accordingly, at the Guild- 
hall School each student is asked to pay only the money’s-worth of 
the lessons actually given and received. 

The Principal having decided upon the grade of the pupil, she is 
free to select any master she pleases who in that particular depart- 
ment may happen to have leisure. Eor example, the children who 
figure in the illustration at the top of the second page of this Sup- 
plement happen to be very clever and advanced children, But to 


IN WAITING 


LADIES 


(ONLY AN ELOCUTION LESSON) 


whatever grade they were rated, they would have a list placed tefore 
them, stating that Mr. A. had vacancies between 11 and 11.20 A.M. on 
Mondays, Mr. B. between 2.40 and 3 P.M. on Tuesdays, Mr. C. 
between 4.20 and 4.40 P.M. on Wednesdays, and so forth. They can 
thus (of course, under proper and well-defined restrictions) select the 
professor of their choice, while at most other English Academies of 
Music the master is, willy nilly, allotted without reference to the 
wishes of the student at all. The Guildhall plan was considered 
fairer by the Ward Committee, and most people of sense will agree 
with them. Our second illustration at the foot of the second page 
of this Supplement shows a pianoforte lesson being given by one of 
the most eminent of the Guildhall School Professors. We refer to 
Herr Ernst Pauer, and, if the opinion may be permitted as 
between writer and draughtsman, the artist has been remarkably 
successful in catching that peculiar aspect of mingled ability, 
patience, and kindly exercised authority which those personally 
acquainted with him are aware are distinguishing characteristics of 
that gifted master. At the top of the third page we have a picture 
of apparently the same student in repose, listening peradventure to 
that earnest counsel which is so precious to Herr Pauer’s pupils. 
Tt would perhaps be mere pleasantry to suggest that the artist's atten- 
tion has been caught by a pretty face and figure, to which a delightful 
attitude has lent additional charm, But, at any rate, the Guildhall 
School authorities would probably be the first to protest that the pose 
in question is, on the part of the lady, but momentary, and that the 
brief twenty minutes or half-an-hour spent in lesson-giving does not 
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THREE JUVENILE PRODIGIES 


afford much time for pretty portrait-sketching. At the foot of the third page the smaller cut represents a 
young lady who has finished her lesson ; and her comically dejected look, which must move any but 


the stony heart of a music-master, would seem to indicate either that she had been admonished not to - 


neglect her practice, or (as the students are very properly invited to remain in the class-room to 
listen to the succeeding lesson, from which they also might gather valuable hints) it is quite possible 
that she has heard a rival possessed of a better voice or greater talent. The larger picture at the foot of the 
third page represents Signor Li Calsi, who is one of the leading pro‘essors of the pianoforte, and 
not a teacher of singing, as the open mouth of-his pupil, who is probably stricken with admiration 
of her master’s performance, would seem to imply. Signor Li Calsi, however, as we all know, 
was once conductor at the opera, and he is probably as good and as experienced a judge of the voice 
as of pianoforte-playing itself. Even apart from those distinguished teachers we have mentioned, the 
Guildhall School of Music boasts probably the largest musical professorial staff in the world. There 
are nine professors of harmony and composition, among them Mr. Banister, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. 
Davenport, Mr. Henry Gadsby, and Mr. Silas. There are thirty-four teachers of singing, among 
whom Mr. Welch, the most successful and the chief, died a short time since, although there are left 
such men as Messrs. Cummings, Visetti, Walker, Walworth, Hermann Klein, Gustave Garcia, 
W. H. Thomas, Holland, De Lara, Latter, Wilford Morgan, Boulcott-Newth, and Montem Smith. 
There are no fewer than forty-three professors of the pianoforte, including Messrs. Ganz, Banister, 
Cusins, Berger, Pauer, Gadsby, H. F. Frost, J. F. Barnett, Wilfred Bendall, Calkin, Charles 
Gardner, Kemp, Li Calsi, Ridley Prentice, Richter, Wingham, Ebenezer Prout, and Silas. Three 
teachers of the organ, one of the harmonium, three of the harp, ten of the violin Cincluding Messrs. 
Carrodus, Doyle, Palmer, Hollander, and Sainton), one of the viola, two of the violoncello (Messrs. 
Edward Howell and Libotton), and one each of the double bass, guitar, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
trumpet, ophicleide, and trombone make up a most imposing list. At the head of the whole as to 
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H inci i i tleman whose experience ha: 
‘ ent is the principal, Mr. H. Weist Hill, a gen an whos Pp has extende 
Eg anaes He aa the first to play Mendelssohn's violin concerto in the ote 


promenade and 
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inistration un = reat A i 
meno business, combining in the happiest manner the swaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, and 
at marvellous gift of methodical arrangement which suffices to prevent any of 
prise might, under less wise guidance, speedily hee 
And if there ; 

rds of 3 ries! A there 
upwa the school more popular than either of these two gentlemen, it is the lady superintendent, 
versal counsellor, comforter, and friend to any of the two thousand 
kly who may need her help, and who, with the keenest contempt for mere 


i tending there wee : ae F c . 
girls atte g heart and a womanly tact in the multifarious instances in which her aid or 


nonsense, has the warmest 


age ired. es ‘ 
SS to speak of the Guildhall School of Music itself, of its almost accidental 


rigi he wonderful manner in which it has so quickly surpassed even the wildest dreams 
pa as es founded it. The real start was made in January, 1879, when, Mr. Weist at 
founded the Guildhall Orchestral and Choral Society, an amateur body which occasionally gave per. 
formances at the Guildhall and elsewhere. But long before that period two restless spirits, Mr. John 
Cox and Mr. John Bath, had agitated in the Common Council for a recognition on the Part of the 
Corporation of London of the necessity for teaching music to the citizens. It is not desirable to refer 
particularly to all the resolutions which were passed or rejected, nor to the numerous references made 
to various Committees. It will suffice to say the matter began to assume definite shape soon after 
the Prince of Wales had in 1875-6 sent a message to the Lord Mayor, inviting the aid of the Cor. 
poration in the foundation of the National Training School for Music at South Kensington, in which 
His Royal Highness took the liveliest interest. The Corporation accordingly subscribed liberally 
to the new Institution, and also appointed a “ Deputation ” to wait upon the Prince, and generally 
to further the interests which His Royal Highness had at heart. The progress of the National 
Training School, however, did not satisfy many of the citizens of London, and their judgment was 
so far endorsed that, as we know, the affair was subsequently wound-up, and the successfy] Royal 
College of Music was started instead. / ; 

Meantime the friends of music in the Common Council pegged away at the idea, which now 
presented itself to their minds with ever-increasing force, that the City ought to have a School of 
Musicof its own. A few of the Councillors were disposed to throw cold water on the scheme, but 
at last the “ Music Deputation,” which had already been appointed to look after the City’s interests 
at the National Training School, were, on the 19th June, 1879, requested “to consider if there be 
any demand for musical education in the City of London, such as exists at the West End of London, 
and the best mode of supplying such education.” In March, 1880, the “ Deputation ” duly reported. 
They had no doubt that a demand.for musical education did exist. The establishment of the Guild. 
hall Orchestra and Choir under Mr. Hill was sufficient proof of that, and besides, on all hands, 
they found persons “desirous to attain in a higher degree the knowledge and exercise of the practice 
and principles of musical science, so as to execute well, and to comprehend fully, the works of the great 
masters.” It will thus be observed that from the outset the Guildhall School of Music was founded less 
for the purpose of showering new professors upon the world, than to teach amateurs how to “execute well 
and comprehend fully” classical and other master-pieces, and thus to increase audiences. For it is 
a well-known fact that there exists no greater musical enthusiast, and no more frequent visitor to the 
best concerts, than the amateur who, having some knowledge of the art, can “comprehend fully” 
the works produced, and can take an intelligent interest in the manner of their performance. : 

In another passage of their report, the “ Deputation ” indicated a further strong raison a’étye of 
the projected school, and unconsciously they prophesied one of the main reasons which have won 
for it success. They pointed out that, hitherto, in London good tuition was very costly, “and the 
result has been that many persons are employed in teaching, who may have some facility in the 
exercise of the manual part of that so-called profession, and but little, if any, in the fundamental 
principles of the art they profess to teach.” In short the new school was intended and destinal to 
strike a mortal blow at the often (but not always) half-competent suburban instructor, who offered 
eight or a dozen music-lessons for a guinea. In the new schcol first-rate and thoroughly qualified 
professors had agreed to co-operate at a very low price. The teacher at the new school would be on 
the spot, his pupils would come to him, and he would thus not lose time in driving about from 
house to house lesson-giving, Furthermore, he could make no bad debts, and altogether he could 
well afford to give tuition at a central institution at half the price he would be compelled to charge 
for private lessons, The result has proved the correctness of this surmise, for although the fees paid 
by pupils are extremely moderate, yet a few of the professors at the Guildhall School of Music 
earn 1,000/, a year, while several earn 500/, a year and upwards, from this one academy alone, and the 
total pay-list to the professors at the Guildhall School in the aggregate largely exceeds 20,000/ per 
annum. 

The Common Council ultimately accepted the report of its “ Deputation,” granted 350/, as a 
beginning, and lent nine rooms in an empty wool-warehouse in Aldermanbury as temporary premises. 
Mr. Weist Hill was appointed Principal, and in a modest way the School started in Sepiember, 1880! 
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room until life grew as great a burthen to him as he unwittingly was 
making their lives a burthen to others, 

Resolutions were, therefore, introduced in the Common Council for 
the erection of a suitable school. The proposal was stoutly contested 
by some who had conscientious objections to the employment of the City’s 
cash (primarily, perhaps, intended for the purchase and consumption of 
the succulent turtle) for the purposes of musical education. But the ma- 
jority of the Court thought otherwise, and in July, 1884, a joint com- 
mittee was appointed to consider details. In March, 1885, they reported 

. in favour of the Victoria Embankment site, which was accordingly 
adopted, the School paying 1,r00/, a year ground. rent and the Cor- 
poration voting 20,000/. cash for the building. It was afterwards re- 
solved to use Portland instead of Bath stone, and this, together with 
furniture, fittings, &c., ran the bill up to ,000/ or 6,000/, more. The 
foundation-stone was laid in July, 1885, and by the end of 1886 the 
ane was finished, and was opened to the students at the beginning of 
1887, 

The new Guildhall School of Music, if it only possessed a concert 
room, fitted witha large organ and a portablestage (for which, however, the 

_ 8,000 feet of space which the house occupies does not suffice), would be 
.a model building for its purpose. It is centrally situate, and is almost 
next door to the City of London School at the Blackfriars’ end of the 
Victoria Embankment. It is thus within two or three , minutes’ walk 
of Ludgate, Blackfriars, and the Temple Stations, and within a minute 
of two of the most important metropolitan omnibus routes. As seen 
from the Embankment the School is partially hidden by the red-brick 
building of Zion College, but, as a river frontage isnot needed for a pur- 
pose of this sort, its position does not greatly signify. It is surrounded 
on three sides by open streets, while in the rear, separating it from the 
“ extra” printing-office of the Dazly Telegraph (built and completely fur- 
nished by the proprietors of that paper, but to be used only in case 
the Fleet Street office should ever catch fire and imperil the bringing 
out of the journal) is a small strip of land which has recently reverted to 
the Corporation, and would, of course, be just the very thing for the 
much-needed concert-room. The school in its exterior has no pre- 
tensions to great architectural beauty. Sir Horace Jones, who designed 
it, intended the building for use rather than for ornament. The whole is 
a square of three lofty floors, witha half basement. On the ground 
floor are the principal’s and secretary's offices, a committee-room, and 
so on, and, on the basement are lavatories and cloak-rooms, besides 
a large and comfortably-furnished Common Room for the professors, 
where any of those gentlemen who may happen to be in waiting for 
pupils can obtain acup of coffee, and read or chat. On the first floor is a 
ladies’ drawing-room... All the rest of the apartments on the first and 
ground floors and basement are class-rooms, Of these there are alto- 
gether forty-five, so that under the system of twenty minutes for actual 
instruction, and forty minutes for listening to other people being taught, 

: three lessons can be aye in ey per hour, ee school accommodation 

. : “ ‘ i : roviding for no fewer than 135 lessons per hour. Every class-room is 
ONE MINUTES BEST Tepaatel from the next by a foot of solid concrete, in orice as far as pos- 


: : ; 7 . sible to deaden the sound, while double doors shut off the noise from the 
with 62 pupils. The public took to the new idea from the very first. By the end of the corridors. The rooms are simply but solidly furnished with carpets, half-a-dozen chairs, a portrait 
year 1880 the school boasted 216 pupils and 29 professors. By the end of 1881 there were 997 of some eminent composer, and a clock. ; ; : . 
students and 58 professors. The thing had by that time grown too unwieldy for a * Deputation” to Most of the rooms intended for pianoforte-teaching have two pianos, one a grand, and the 
manage, and a Ward Committee was appointed, one or more members bein ‘ . 
selected from each of the Wards into which the City of London is divided. 
By the end of 1882 there were 1,430 students and 75 professors, by the end 
of 1883 3,854 pupils and 83 professors, and by the end of 1884 2,314 
students and $2 professors. There are now over 3,000, and nearly 3,500, 
pupils. ’ i 
The wool warehouse in Aldermanbury before long . proved too small 
and too inconvenient for the purposes of the Guildhall School of Music. The 
class rooms had been carved out of the warehouse proper, and were separated 
by mere lath and plaster, with glass partitions at the top. The Babel of 
counds was simply deafening, and it often keenly aroused the ire of some of 
the foreign teachers. Rehearsals had to be held at the City of London 
School, organ lessons were given at a church in Aldermanbury, and an un- 
fortunate gentleman student of the trombone was chased about from room to 


. ! i SIGNOR LI CALSE SHOWS HOW THE PASSAGE SHGULD BE PLAYED 
LESSON TIME OVER. MISERY ME! 
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other an upright, rae for cnn music. In the singing class- 
rooms is usually found an upright. . s 
OE the reac page of dis Supplement will be found a drawing 
of one of those class-rooms, which a lady pupil is just entering for 
her singing lesson. The windows of this room look out on to the 
back of the Royal Hotel, and Mr. Holland, a favourite teacher, is 
seated at the piano giving a lesson. One peculiarity will be spe- 
cially noticed. The upper half of each of the double doors opening 
on to the corridor is made of glass, this device being adopted partly 
asa protection to the professors against hysterical girls, partly to 
reassure naturally anxious parents. aA 

On the second floor the rooms are put to.more diversified uses. A 
portion of the space is occupied as private apartments by the Resident 
Secretary, the Corporation thus enjoying the advantage of having a 
responsible officer always on the spot. At the rear is an organ-room, 
and there are class-rooms. for. harmony lessons, for sight-singing, and 
a library. In front is the practice-room, a lofty apartment, originally 
designed for a concert-room, but afterwards found too small for the 
purpose. This place is in one respect almost unique. Well nigh 
the whole of the floor space is occupied by a gigantic orchestra, 
which ascends half-way up the walls, the steps being unusually steep 
in order that every performer can see the conductor. It is here that 
once a week two or three hundred young people assemble to practice 
orchestral music under the experienced 
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i é ianoforte 
Taylors 207 a year, Messrs. Brinsmead and Sons present a pianolorte, 
el ‘Aldennaa, Cowan, Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., Miss neu 
Lady Jenkinson, and Mr. W. Webster, jun., give various ae “ 
The list ought certainly to be increased, particularly by the cae 
City Companies, who are probably unaware of the vast Jee ne 
good to be done in this direction at a very small cost. Ina peg y- 
two past and forty-four present students have held ex ‘i i on 
during the eight years that the school has been opened, an tk any 
of the young people have done themselves and their pro si : 
infinite credit. Stringent regulations are framed to epee eS 
exhibitions from passing into unworthy hands, and among = ae i. 
is provided that nobody over twenty-three years old, or who _ 
not been a year in the school, shall be eligible for an exhibition A 
all, and that every exhibition shall be held only for a year, its 
renewal depending upon the progress which the pupil has Se = ; 

No one who may happen to pass along the Emban ae 

almost any hour in the day in term-time can fail to be struck by 
the enormous number of young ladies carrying either violins i 
music-rolls, passing in and out of the great front Beets cf tne 
building, The burly hall-porter, who says his genial ae 
afternoon, Miss,” day after day, to upwards of a couple of nee 
young ladies, has probably as wide an experience of the infinite 
variety of feminine walking costumes, and of pretty girlish faces, as 


guidance of Mr..Weist Hill, who has 
around him the largest and certainly 
one of the best students’ orchestras 
in London. A stringed band and a 
students’ choir also meet here, for 
when the pupils give an oratorio or 
any other concert at the Mansion 
House or the Guildhall they take pride 
in inviting no assistance from outside 
the walls of the School. 

Fortnightly concerts are likewise 
given either in the practice-room or in 
the great hall of the City of London 
School adjoining, and these every 
student is permitted to attend without 
charge, in order that the young people 
.may become fxmiliarised with music 
in all its forms. In the practice-room, 
too, frequent classes are held for the 
study of trios, quartets, and quintets, 
and pianoforte concerted music in 
conjunction with stringed instruments, 
In all, since the Guildhall School of 
Music started in the last quarter of 
1880, upwards of 180 gratuitous con- 
certs, &c., have been given, and have 
been attended by nearly a quarter of 
a million students and their friends. 

During the past year or two Mr. 
Hlill has also started another excel- 
lent feature in school tuition. Every 
professor in turn is invited to give a 
lecture upon the subject he knows 
best, or, if he prefer it, a pianoforte 
recital interspersed with critical, ana- 
lytical, and historical remarks. These 
entertainments take place about once 
a week, and they appear to greatly 
interest the students, who are of course 
admitted to them without charge, at 
any rate to the utmost capacity of the 
room. The lectures have been found to 
provoke a healthy and honourable 
emulation among the professors, alto- 
gether apart from the value attaching 
to the matured remarks of men of wide 
and varied experience and _ talents, 
The subjects selected (and the profes- 
sors are left pretty free to choose their 
own) are not always dogmatic or dull. 
One of the teachers recently gave a 
most amusing series of imitations of 
mistakes which in all stages of their 
education are most commonly made 
by pianoforte students. Not only was 
this notion quaintly original, but with 
its exquisite mixture of humour and 
mild satire the lecturer indicated in the 
most forcible manner the pitfalls which 
were to be avoided, and fairly de- 
lighted every pupil who heard’ him. 
Another professor also recently secured 
a Tschudi harpsichord, and played 
Bach’s Fugues first upon the instru- 
ment of the period at which they 
were composed, and, afterwards, on a 
Broadwood grand. This, of course, 
formed a peg upon which to hang a 
brief but clear history of the develop- 
ment of the modern pianoforte. Other 
teachers treat of historical matters 
and indeed the range of subjects avail- 
able is so wide as to be almost illimit- 
able. Others again confine themselves 
to recitals, at which the students’ are: 
able to hear music more or less out of 
the usual school curriculum, and where 
it is often amusing and always inte- 
resting to watch the master suddenly 


stop at a difficult passage in order to 
indicate the best manner of fingering 
it, As each professor’s turn to deliver 
one of these lectures cannot very well occur more frequently than 
once in every two or three years, the tax upon hiss patience is not 
great, and the labour is always most cheerfully undertaken, 


In 4s fees Set: grade 3s. 6¢., and in the 
per lesson of twenty minutes for the principal study, and ts. ov. 
lesson for second studies), it was found that eae ease panic ot 


now earning a good living, and is fast rising in her professi i 
€ssion, so it 
would hardly be good taste to mention her name. E ‘ 


seems, were in a humble position, and the girl used to bring her 


At length there was No money at all, and this pase young 
uckily, her case 


THE GLAZED DOOR OF A CLASS-ROOM 


any man in England. He would be an individual to b ied, w 

it not that he appears to take the situation phicgnatically, ae : meee 
matter of course, and as all in the way of business, But when th 

afternoon has passed, the school doors are besieged bya fatty 
different class. The Guildhall authorities have wisely always kept 
in view the fact that their Music School js intended primaril fe 
the citizens of London. Until this institution was established thers 
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The Ward Committee, therefore, 
ol of Music 
some hundreds of 
te their studies in 
Baraony classes 
“sin 

are held every Friday Vaca 
Fridays till 9°30, and French classes 


u vening instruction 
a portion of the community who had not 
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previously been catered for by any of our existing great Academi 
of Music, will be as obvious as the good it is likely to effect "les 

The enormous success to which the Guildhall School of Nites 
has, in so short a time, attained, will suggest the question owes 
should it not be one among a number of similar institutions hy 
course a smaller scale, in almost every important city and “Wi of 
the country?” At one or two centres we believe that ba a 
schools, partly subsidised by the Municipalities, have already oe 
tried, and there has been a talk of similar attempts in Glas =a 
Manchester, and Liverpool. In Germany and France the | 
Conservatories are almost all subsidised from Municipal on 
In England the cost would not greatly exceed the rent of the bul 
ing and preliminary expenses, such as furniture, musical instry, 
ments, &c. For the very principle of the whole affair lies in the fare 
that the professors take all the students’ fees less five per cent, or * 
deducted towards expenses, and that the school should be aloe: 
self-supporting. Nor need such a school, if projected in “tie 
Provinces, arouse any local jealousies, for the professors employe 
would necessarily be the pick of the local men, who, like the; 
London brethren, will find it remunerative to take lower fees lor the 
sake of giving all lessons under one roof, m 

{t should in fairness be said that the Guildhall School of Music 
owes a great part of its success to the loyal co-operation of every 

member of the staff. is is one 
result of a perfectly equitable 2¥steni 
of management, in which any susnicion 
of favouritism or prejudice is renulered 
almost impossible, and in which every 
man knows perfectly well that he will 
meet with nothing but just and faiy 
treatment. The Principal himself 
who has the difficult and often de- 
licate task of sitting as judge over all 
the little troubles that may occur, and 
acting as chief of a band of upwards 
of a hundred professors of Various 
nationalties, is respected and heloved 
for his possession of all those qualifica- 
tions of good-nature, sound discrimi. 
nation, firmness, and indisputable 
ability, which mark the born ruler 
of men. 

Yet although apparently an auto- 
crat, even he himself is responsible 
to the thirty-five members of the 
Music Committee. Disputes, however, 
rarely if ever arise, and the pro- 
fessors of the Guildhall School form 
one of the happiest of happy families, 
As to the pupils, every precaution i; 
taken for their protection and comfort, 
and that the efforts of the authorities 
are appreciated the enormous dimen- 
sions which the students’ roll has 
reached will bear eloquent testimony, 

The fact cannot too strongly be in- 
sisted upon that the Guildhall School 
of Music in no way seeks rivalry with 
the Royal Academy or the Royal Col- 
lege of Music to the detriment of 
either. Indeed, as a matter of truth, 
both Institutions have flourished more 


Sow, 


since, than before, the Guildhall 
School became a power in the 
land. 


The work the City undertakes is sup- 
plemental to that of a merely profes- 
sional school. Of course, there are 
some among the thousands of young 
people passing through the Guildhall 
classes who possess exceptional talent, 
and eventually join the profession. 
But while the great institutions at 
South Kensington and at Tenterden 
Street lay themselves out almost exclu- 
sively for the training of public per- 
formers and _ professional teachers, the 
Guildhall is mainly a school for ama- 
teurs. 

We may of course regret the 
fact that it has necessarily more or less 
damaged the profession of the finishing 
governess and of the suburban teacher. 
But this was unavoidable directly 
parents discovered how for a moderate 
cost they might at the Guildhall 
School secure for their children in- 
struction which they could be sure 
was efficient, while previously they 
either had no such assurance at ill, 
or could be pretty certain that the 
tuition left a good deal to be desired. 
The school does infinite good in wilely 
increasing the love of music, for music 
is an Art which the more it is known 
the better it is appreciated, Your 
amateur who attends a concert beiore 
he has learned his notes cannot derive 
a tenth part of the exquisite enjoy- 
ment afforded by music to the trained 
ear. 

It used to be a reproach — net 
a very fair nor a very true one— 
that although the English might 
have a natural and a_ born alfec- 
tion for music, yet their very lik 
of all knowledge of the art prevented them from becoming 
a musical nation, in the sense that the Germans, who ae 
regularly taught music in every normal school, could be described 
as a nation of musicians. The more, therefore, the amateur element 
is cultivated and trained, the greater must necessarily be the 
demand for musical compositions and musical performance:. 
Even from the sordid view of commerce, a cultured amateul! 
spends money which, if he knew nothing of his subject, the pianv- 
forte and musical instrument maker, the publisher, the compose! 
the shop-keeper, and the vocalist, pianist, bandsman, or other 
public performer, must inevitably lose. And when, apart from 
all this, we acknowledge the refining influence which a love of music 
has upon the character and the disposition, its power to make men 
and women happy, its tendency to fill the mind with all that 1s 
good and beautiful, and when we take into consideration the fact 
that music is essentially a home amusement, and one in which both 
sexes participate, with the maximumof pleasure and the minimum! 
expense, no one will grudge the $0,000/. which, from first to last, the 
Corporation of London have so generously expended upon thei! 
Music School, and the 2,0004 which they annually contribute 
towards its maintenance. Assuredly, considering the mighty inte- 
Tests involved, and the vast amount of good that has been done, 
no money was ever more economically nor more usefully spent. 
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The girl, poised in a picturesque attitude, 
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DRAWN BY £. F. BREWTNALL 


with her arm on the ledge of the little domed tomb, stood by expectant. © 


“THE TENTS OF SHEM’ 


“AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER Iit. 
BY MOORISH MOUNTAINS © a 


AWEEK . 
oepet Gee preparations were complete. The tent had bee 
for the lod FF bentontop travelling ; a folding-bed had been set up 
taiversal be accomodation ; stores had been laid in from that 
Rue V'Ish od mE of Algerian necessities, Alexander Dunlop, in the 
heen sated a Mahonnais Spaniard from the Balearic Isles had 
Marchant, on as servant to guard the camp; and Blake and Le 
tour of ins caine ends intent, had fairly started off for their 
ilighlandse tion through the peaks and passes of the Kabylian 
bl SSKIe Grades en kit included a large and select assortment 
the ete pigments, canvas, pencils, and Whatman’s paper 5 
array of ho: x eaibeapedd a good modern fowling-piece, an endless 
butterflyenete, ey skins and specimens, and a fine collection | of 
ir preserving = loroform bottles, entomological pins, and materials 
as the older 2 ates animals, and botanical treasures. Le Marchant, 
with all the more experienced traveller, had charged himself 
and when Bh ieee, arrangements as to packing and provisions 3 
Tend Ne 4 ooked on at the masterly way in which his new 
mattress do i to make a couple of packing-cases and a cork- 
in their dees uty fora bedstead, at the same time that they contained, 
Months? fone Tecesses, the needful creature comforts for a three 
gratulate himeclt ne untrodden ways, he could not sufficiently con- 
imself upon the lucky chance which had thrown him on 


“By GRANT ALLEN, 


articular afternoon, in 


the bal lub at Algiers that 
e balcony of the Club at Algiers that p He had 


company with so competent and so skilful an explorer. 
fallen on his feet, indeed, without knowing it. 


A lovely morning of bright African sunshine saw the two set forth 
n i : the furthest French 


in excellent spirits from the hotel at Tizi-Ouzou, 
village in the direction of Kabylie, whither they had come the 
previous day by diligence from Algiers, to attack the mountains of 
the still barbaric and half-unconquered Kabyles. wee 

“Are the mules ready?” Le Marchant asked of the waiter at the 
little country inn where they had passed the night, as he swallowed 
down the last drop of his morning coffee. 

*S Monsieur,” the waiter answered, wiping 
greasy apron as he spoke, ‘‘ the Arabs say the mu 
door in half an hour.” 

‘*The Arabs say! 
tient movement of 


his mouth with his 
les will be at the 


” Le Marchant repeated, with ‘an .impa- 
his bronzed hand. ‘In half an hour, 
indeed! The sloth of the Arab! I know. these fellows. 
That means ten o'clock, at the very earliest. It's now 
seven, and unless we get under way within twenty minutes, 
the sun ‘Il be so hot before we reach a resting-place, that we Shall 

Skeggs in ‘ The 


_deliquesce like Miss Carolina Withelmina Amelia 


Vicar of Wakefield.’ I'l go ont and hurry them up, Blake, with a 
little gentle moral suasion.” : 

Blake followed his host curiously to the door, where half-a-dozen 
ragged Orientals, picturesquely clad in a costume about equally 


“THis MORTAL Coli” “THE Devil's Die," &c. 


~ a heap of so’ 


divided between burnouse and dirt, were sprawling at their ease on 
‘t dust in the full front of the morning sunshine. 

“Get up, my friends,” Le Marchant cried aloud in excellent 
Arabic, for he was a born linguist. ‘‘ Lf the mules are not ready in 
five minutes on the watch I hold in my hand, by the beard of the 
Prophet, I solemnly tell you, you may go every man to his own 
home without a sou, and [ will hire other mules, with the blessing 
of Allah, from better men than you are to take us on our 


* journey.” 


Blake did not entirely understand colloquial Arabic when rapidly 
spoken—in fact, his own linguistic studies stopped short suddenly at 
his mother tongue, and so much French in the Ollendorffian dialect 
ag enabled him to state fluently that the gardener’s son had given 
his apple to the daughter of the carpenter—but he was greatly 
amused to see the instantaneous effect which this single sonorous 
sentence, rolled qnietly but very firmly out in distinct tones, pro- 
duced upon the nerves of the sprawling Arabs. They rose from the 
dust-heap as if by magic. In a moment all was bustle, and turmoil, 
and confusion. ‘Ihe tent and beds were hastily laden with infinite 
shrieks on the patient mules ; boxes were strapped on with many 
strange cords and loud cries of “Arri!” to the backs of donkeys ; 
arms and legs were flung wildly about in multitudinous gesticula- 
tions of despair and inability: and before the five minutes were 
fairly over by that inexorable watch which Le Marchant held with 
stern resolve before him, the little cavalcade started off at a trot 
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in the direction of the still snow clad summits of the nearer 
Djurjura. wid 
it ya a quaint small caravan, as it mounted the hillside. The 
two Englishmen rode unburdened mules; the ragged Arabs, bare- 
foot and melting, ran after them with shouts of guttural depth, and 
encouraged the pack-beasts with loud jerky remonstrances— Oh, 
father of fools, and son of a jackass, will you not get up and hurry 
ourself more quickly ? ” wa 
eee Where ae we mine? ” Blake asked at last, as the high road 
that had conducted them for a mile from Tizi-Ouzou dwindled 
down abruptly near .a steep slope to a mere aboriginal Kabyle 
mule-track, beset with stones, and overhung by thickets of prickly 
caclus, % 

‘* How should I know?” the naturalist anwered, with a vague 
wave of the hand. ‘* We’re going to Kabylie. That’s enough for 
the moment. When we get there, we'll look about for a suitable 
spot, and pitch our tent wherever there’s a patch of smooth enough 
ground for a man to pitch on. ‘Sufficient unto the day’ is the 
explorer’s motto. Your true traveller never decides anything 
beforehand. He goes where fate and fortune lead him. What we 
both want is to explore the unknown. We'll make our head-quarters 
within its border, wherever we find’a convenient resting-place.” _ 

‘*Are the Kabyles black?” Blake ventured to ask, with a side- 
long look ; unburdening his soul of a secret doubt that had long 
possessed it. 

“Oh dear no, scarcely even brown,” Le Marchant answered. 
‘They're most of them every bit as white as you and I are. 
They’re the old aboriginal Romanised population—the Berbers, in 
fact—driven up into the hills by the Arab invasion in the seventh 
century. Practically speaking, you know, Jugurtha and Masinissa 
and Juba were Kabyles.” 

Blake had never heard of these gentlemen’s names before ; but he 
veiled his ignorance with an acquiescent ‘‘ Really !” . 

They rode on, talking of many things and various, for ‘two or 
three hours, under the brilliant sunshine. But all the way as they 
rode, they were mounting steadily, by devious native tracks, steep 
and picturesque, just broad enough for two mules to mount abreast, 
and opening out at every step magnificent views over the surround- 
ingcountry. Toright and left stood several white villages perched on 
spurs of the mountain tops, with their olive groves, and tombs, and 
tiny domed mosques ; while below lay wooded gorges of torrent 
streams, overhung and draped by rich festoons of great African 
clematis. Blake had never travelled in the South before, and his 
arlist eye was charmed at each turn by such novel beauties of the 
Southern scenery. 

“* This is glorious,” he cried at last, halting his mule at a sudden 
bend of the track. ‘I shall do wonders here. I feel the surround- 
ings exactly suit me. What could be more lovely than this luxuriant 
vegetation? I understand now those lines of Tennyson’s in the 
‘Daisy.’ So rich. So luscious! And look, up there on the 
mountain side, that beautiful little mosque with its round white 
dome, embowered in its thicket of orange trees and fan-palins ! 
It’s a dream of delight. It almost makes a man drop into 
poetry !” 

‘Yes, it’s beautiful, certainly, very, very beautiful,” Le Mar- 
chant replied, in a soberer voice, glancing up meditatively. ‘ You 
never get mountain masses shaped like these in the cold North ; 
those steep scarped precipices and jagged pinnacles would be quite 
impossivle in countries ground flat and worn into shape by the 
gigantic mangle of the Great Ice Age.” 

“The great what?” Blake asked, with a faint tingling sense of 
doubt and shame. He was afraid for his life that Le Marchant was 
going to be horribly scientific. 

‘The Great Ice Age—the glacial epoch, you know ; the period 
of universal glacier development, which planed and shaved all the 
mountain heights in Northern Europe to a common dead-level.” 

*« T never heard of it,” Blake answered, shaking his head, with a 
blush, but thinking it best at the same time to make a clean breast 
of his ignorance at one fell swoop. “I... . I don’t think it was 
mentioned in my history of England. I’m such a duffer at books, 
you know. To tell you the truth, I understand very little, except 
perspective. I’ve read nothing but the English poets; and those 
I’ve got at my finger-ends ; but I don’t remember anything in Mil- 
ton or Shelley about the Great Ice Age. My father, you see, was a 
painter before me; and as I began to show a—well, a disposition 
for painting very early, he took me away from school when I was 
quite a little chap, and put me into his own studio, and let me pick 
up what I could by the way ; so I’ve never had any general educa- 
tion at all to speak of. But I admire learning—in other fellows, I 
always like to hear clever men talk together.” 

“* The best of all educations is the one you pick up,” Le Marchant 
answered, kindly. ‘‘Those of us who have been to schools and 
universities generally look back upon our wasted time there as the 
worst-spent part of all our lives. You’re crammed there with 
rubbish which you have afterwards to discard in favour of such 
realities as those you mention—perspective, for example, and 
English literature.” 

As he spoke, they turned sharply down toa rushing brook by a 
Kabyle village, where two or three tall and lissome native girls, 
fair as Italians, or even as Englishwomen, in their simple and 
picturesque Oriental costume, were washing clothes at a tiny ford, 
and laughing and talking merrily with one another as they bent over 
their work. The scene irresistibly attracted Blake. The garb of 
the girls was, indeed, most Greek and graceful ; and their supple 
limbs and lithe natural attitudes might well arouse a painter’s or a 
sculptor’s interest. 

“By Jove!” hecried. ‘‘Le Marchant, I should like to sketch 
them. Anything so picturesque I never saw in my life before. 
‘Sunburnt mirth,’ as Keats calls it in ‘The Nightingale.’ Just 
watch that girl stooping down to pound a cloth with a big 
round stone there. Why Phidias never imagined anything more 
graceful, more shapely, more exquisite !” 

**She’s splendid, certainly,” the naturalist answered, surveying 
the girl’s pose with more measured commendation. ‘A fine figure, 
I admit, well propped and vigorous, No tight-lacing there. No 
deformity of fashion. The human form divine, in unspoiled beauty, 
as it came straight from the hands of its Creator.” 

‘‘Upon my word, Le Marchant,” the painter went on enthusias- 
tically, ‘I’ve half a mind to stop the caravan this very moment, 
undo the pack, unroll the papers, and get out my machinery on the 
spot to sketch her.” 

Maturer years yielded less to the passing impulse of the moment. 

‘*T wouldn't if I were you,” the naturalist answered more coolly. 
‘You'll see lots more of the same sort, no doubt, all through 
Kabylie. The species is probably well diffused, You can paint 
them by the score when we reach our resting-place,” 

As Blake paused, irresolute, the girls looked up and laughed 
good-humouredly at the evident admiration of the two well-dressed 
and well-equipped young infidels, They were not veiled like Arab 
women: their faces and arms and backs were bare, and their feet 
and ankles naked to the knee; for the old Berher population of 
North Africa, to whose race the Kabyles of Algeria belong, retain 
unchanged to this day their antique Koman freedom of manners and 
intercourse, The girls’ features were all of them pretty, with a 
certain frank and barbaric boldness of outline, Though shy of 
strangers, they were clearly amused ; the one who had attracted 
their special attention looked almost coquettishly across at Le 
Marchant, as he turned his beast with sterner resolve up the slope of 
the mountain. 
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The ) ¢ a $ Kung ack a 
y i a ‘ the ne turalist said, loo gy 
i re splen lid creatures, r : 


little regretfully, while they rode up the op] : 
brook and the Clete for ever behind them. ‘‘ That sort of bet 
tainly lives long in one’s memory. I immensely ae cae 
children of nature. Just watch et git ones ey 
onder now with her pitcher on her head—how 
pes it! how lightly she trips! What freedom, what ease, what 

trammelled movement !” ‘rae oe 
me By George, yes,” Blake answered, taking in the scene with 8 
quick, artistic glance. ‘* It’s glorious ! It’s splendid ! ee 
purely esthetic point of view, you ie a oe are far bette 

d finer in every way than the civilised product.” é 
oe And why fens the purely zesthetic point of view alone?” ae 
companion asked, quickly, with a shade of surprise. Nae ns 
also viewed as human beings in their concrete totality ? ey 
there’s something extremely attractive to a sympathetic mind in the 
simplicity, the zalve¢é, the frank and unpretentious innate humanity 


ric woman.” ‘ 
sald ag 8 ow, Le Marchant,” the artist expostu- 


6©Oh, hang it all, you kn 
lated in'a half annnsel ae “They're all very well as models to 
sketch, but you can’t expect a civilised man to be satisfied per- 


—on any high ground—with such creatures as that, now.” 
ea esocily < hy not,” Le Marchant answered seriously, 
gazing down once more from the zigzag path on the laughing group 
of barefooted Kabyle girls, with their smooth round arms and ee 
well-turned ankles. ‘*fTumanity to me is always human. I’ve live 
a great deal among many queer people—Malays and Arabs ie 
Japanese, and so forth—and I’ve come in the end to the modest 
conclusion that man, as man, is everywhere man, and man only. 
Emotionally, at least, we are all of one blood all the world over,”’ 

‘But you couldn’t conceive yourself marrying a Kabyle girl, 


could you?” b ; , 
" ‘As at present advised, I see no just cause or impediment to the 


contrary.” ; 
Blake turned up his eyes to heaven for a moment in mute amaze- 


ment. 

** Well, I’m not built that way, anyhow,” he went on, after a 
pause, with a certain subdued sense of inward self-congratulation. 
**¢T, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains! 
No, thank you. For my part, I agree with the poet. I count the 
grey barbarian lower than the Christian child. None of your 
squalid savages for me. If ever I marry, which I hope I shall be 
able to do some of these fine days, the girl I marry must be at least 
my equal in intellect and attainments—and that, bar painting, she 
might easily manage in all conscience ; but for choice, I should 
prefer her to be highly-educated—a Princess Ida sort of a woman. 

‘*Then, I take it, you admire these new-fashioned over-educated 
epicene creatures,” Le Marchant interposed, smiling. 

‘“Well, not exactly over-educated, perhaps,” Blake answered, 
apologetically (he was too much overawed to handle epzcene) ‘* but, 
at-any rate, I like them thorough ladies, and well brought up, and 
as clever as they make them.” ‘ 

‘Clever. Ah, yes! That’s quite another thing. Cleverness is 
an underlying natural endowment; but crammed; no, thank you, 
not for me, at any rate !” . 

They paused for a moment, each pursuing his own line of thought 
unchecked ; then the painter began again, in a musing voice, ‘* Did 
you happen to see in the English papers, before we left Algiers, that 
a Girton girl had just been made Third Classic at Cambridge ?” 

“*T did,” Le Marchant answered, with a touch of pity in his 
tone ; “and I was heartily sorry for her.” 4 

‘* Why sorry for her? It’s a very great honour !” 

‘Because I think the strain of such a preparation too great to 
put upon any woman, Then that’s the sort of girl you’d like to 
marry, is it ?’” 

‘* Well, yes, other things equal, such as beauty and position, I’m 
inclined to think so. 
without saying—pretty and graceful, and a lady, and all that sort of 
thing—one takes that for granted; but, given so much, I should 
like her also to be really well educated. You see, I’ve never had any 
education to speak of myself, so I should prefer my wife to have 
enough of that commodity on hand for both of us.” 

‘*Quite so,” Le Marchant answered, witha faint smile. ‘You'd 
consent to put up, in fact, with a perfect paragon, who was also a 
Girton girl and a Third Classic! I admire your modesty, and I 
hope you may get her.” 

A fork in the road, with the practical necessity for deciding which 
of the two alternative tracks they should next take, put a limit for 
the moment to their conversation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ENTER A HEROINE 


“WHICH way shall we go?” Blake asked, halting his mule for 
a second where the paths divided. 

“I leave these questions always to the divine arbitrament of my 
patron goddess,” Le Marchant answered lightly, tossing a sou, and 
little knowing how much his future fate depended upon the final 
decision. ‘*Let chance decide. Heads, right ! tails, left! The 
heads _have it. Hi, you, Ahmed or Ali, or whatever your blessed 
name is,” he went on in Arabic, to the men behind, ‘do you know 
where this path on the right leads to?” 

‘To the mountain of the Beni-Merzoug, Excellency,” the ragged 
Arab nearest his mule made answer, respectfully, ‘It’s a good 
vines ne yn to stop ie as rae decrees. The Beni-Merzoug are 

e most famous makers of jewellery an 
bre j y and pottery among all the 

“That'll just suit our book, I say,” Le Marchant went on in 
English, translating the remark in the vernacular to Blake. 
“*Chance, as usual, has decided rightly, A wonderful goddess, To 
the Beni-Merzoug let it be at once then.” And he pocketed the 
sou that had sealed his fortune, Oh, fateful sou, to be gilt here- 
ates oe purest gold, and worn round fair lady’s neck in a jJewelled 
ocket ! 

They mounted still, past rocky ledges, where hardl 
could find a dubious foothold, but wicés Kabyle indus hat 
nevertheless sown pathetic plots or strips of corn or cabbages—for 
is there not pathos in ineffective labour ?—till they came at last, late 
in the afternoon, to a grey old village, grimly perched on the 
summit of a minor mountain, ° “ These are the Beni-Merzoug,” the 
Arabs said, halting their mules in a line at the entry of the street 
‘Here the track stops. We can go no further.” i 

**Let’s look about for a spot to pitch our tent upon then,” Le 
Marchant exclaimed, as they unloaded their burden, “No eas 
job hereabouts, either, I should say. On the desert, one had alwa A 
ee of Hees that respect ; here, on these Tied 
rocky slopes, it wou e hard t 
ee i ea: © find ten square yards of jevel 

Nevertheless, after a uarter-of-an-hour’s ili 
unembarrassed by the cutee of the Kabyles as ae ee 
a spot was found, close by the village headman’s house, in the 
shadow of a pretty little white-domed tomb, overhung by ash-trees 
from whose spreading boughs the wild vine drooped in graceful 
tresses. It seemed to Blake the absolute ideal summer camping- 
place. Around, great masses of tumbled mountains swayed aril 
tossed like the waves of a boisterous sea 3 below, deep ravines hun 
in mid-air, with their thick covering of Mediterranean pine and 
evergreen oak and Spanish chestnut ; while above, in the distance, 


She must be pretty, of course, that goes © 


-Matters to her vague little mind, 
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the silent white peaks of the snowy Djurjura still gleameq and shj 

mered, high over the hill-tops, in the evening sun, The pai am 
could have stood and gazed at it for hours, but for the ian 
action ; it was with an effort that he turned from that lovely Prosp fe 
to bear his part in the prosaic work of tent-pegging and anual 
for the evening’s rest, , ng 

By this time a noisy crowd of Kabyles from the village had 
gathered round the spot selected by the visitors, and begun : 
canvass in eager terms the motive of their visit a;\ de 
nature of their arrangements. The natives were clearly ill 
satisfied at their choice. Le Marchant, though a tolerable Arahie 
scholar, knew not one word as yet of the Kabyle language ; 55 : 
was unable to hold any communication with the men, who fen 
selves were equally guiltless for the most part of either French re 
Arabic. It was evident, however, that the Kabyles as whole 
regarded their proceedings with extreme distaste, and that the end. 
man of the village and a girl by his side, who seemed to J either 
his. wife or daughter, had considerable trouble in restraining this 
feeling from breaking out into acts of open hostility, aii 

The girl, in particular, at once arrested both the young English. 
men’s passing attention. It was no wonder if she did. So glorious 
a figuie they had seldom seen. Tall and lithe, with Strong and wel]. 
made limbs, she seemed scarcely so dark as many English ladies, but 
with a face of peculiar strength and statuesque beauty. In type, she 
was not unlike the merry Kabyle maiden who had looked Up at 
them and laughed as they passed the washing place by the torrent 
that morning ; but her style was in every way nobler and higher, 
The features were bold and sculpturesque and powerful ; serene 
intelligence shone out from her big eyes; she looked, Le Marchant 
thought, as a Spartan maiden might have looked in the best days of 
Sparta—as free as she was supple, and as strong as she was beautiful, 
At first, while the earlier preparations were being made, she hung 
aloof from the new-comers as if in speechless awe ; but after a short 
time, as the crowd around grew less unruly and boisterous, and the 
attempts at intercommunication began to succeed, she approached 
somewhat nearer, and, equally removed from coquetry or boldness 
watched their proceedings with the utmost interest. : 

At the outset, while the Spaniard and the Arabs helped in the 
work of setting up camp, conversation between the new-comers was 
carried on almost entirely in pigeon French. And of French, even 
in its pigeon variety, the girl was clearly quite ignorant. 

“Vous ne parlex pas Francais?” Le Marchant asked her, 
tentatively. 

But the Kabyle maiden shook her head with a vigorous dissent, 
and put her finger to her mouth in sign of silence. So he tured 
away, and went on with his unpacking, while the girl, poised in 2 
most picturesque attitude, with her arm on the ledge of the little 
domed tomb, stood by expectant, with a mutely attentive face, or 
made some remark now and again, in a low voice, to her feliow 
countrymen, who stood aloof in the distance. They seemed to 
treat her with unusual respect, as a person of some distinction. No 
doubt she must be the headman’s wife, Le Marchant thought, from 
the tone of command in which she spoke to them. 

**Hand me that rope there, quick,” the naturalist called out at 
last, in English to Blake. ‘‘ Look sharp, will you? I want to 
fasten it down at once to this peg here.” 

The beautiful Kabyle girl started at the words in the most pro- 
found surprise; but, to Le Marchant’s astonishment, rose up at 
once, and handed him the rope, as though it was her he had asked 
for it, without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘* Curious how quick these half-barbaric people are to understand 
whatever one says to them in an unknown language,” Le Marchant 
went on, in a satisfied tone, to his English companion. ‘‘ This girl 
snapped up what I meant at once by the inflexion of my voice, 
you see, when I asked you for the rope, though I never even pointed 
my hand towards what I wanted.” 

“‘T can talk like that myself,” the girl answered quietly, in English 
almost as good as Le Marchant’s own, though with a very faint flavour 
of liqnid Oriental accent. “ I heard you ask forthe rope, and I fancied, 
of course, you were speaking to me, and so I gave it toyou. But 
I thought,” she added, with much natural dignity, “you might 
have asked me a little more politely.” E 

If the girl was surprised to hear Le Marchant, Le Marchant, in 
turn, was positively thunderstruck to hear the girl. He could hardly 
believe the direct evidence of his own ears. 

‘Do they speak with tongues in these parts!” he cried, amazed ; 
“for has much wandering made me mad, I wonder? Come over 
here, Blake, and explain this mystery. This lady positively 
answered me in English,” 

“ We speak with our tongues, of course,” the girl went on, half 
angrily, misunderstanding his old-fashioned Scriptural phrase, ‘‘just 
the same as you and everybody else do. We’re human, I suppose ; 
we're not monkeys, But, perhaps, you think, like all other French- 
men, that Kabyles are no better than dogs and jackals.” 

She spoke with pride, and fire flashed from’ her eyes. She was 
gledrly angry. Le Marchant thought her pride and anger became 

er. 


“I beg your pardon,” he went on in haste, very deferentially 
raising his hat by pure instinct, for he saw that without any inten- 
tion of his own he had hurt her feelings. “I really don’t think you 
quite understood me. I was surprised to find anybody speaking my 
own tongue here so far in Kabylie.” : 

"Then you aren’t French at all?” the girl asked, eagerly, with a 


. flush of expectation. 


‘*No, not French—English ; and I’m sorry I seemed, against my 
will, to annoy you.” : 

‘If you're English we're friends,” the girl answered, loohing 4p 
at him with a flushed face, as naturally as if she had met with 
stray Englishmen every day of her life. ‘It was my father wl 
taught me to talk like this.—I loved my father—and he was an 
Englishman.” 

Le Marchant and Blake both opened their eyes together in mute 
astonishment. 

“‘ And what’s your name?” the painter ventured to ask, half 
dumb with surprise, after a moment’s pause. 

“My name’s Meriem,”.the girl replied, simply. 

“‘Meriem! Ah, yes, I dare say; that’s Kabyle. 
father’s ?” 

‘* My father’s was Yusuf.” con 

“Yusuf?” Le Marchant cried. “Why Yusuf’s not English! 
The English for that, you know, is plain Joseph. Was your father s 
name Joseph somebody ?” 

‘*No,” the girl answered, shaking her head firmly. “ IIis name 
was Yusuf. Only Yusuf. His Kabyle name, I mean. An! 
atoee Metso. In English, Yusuf used always to ‘tell me, 15 
fary. ‘ 

“But your surname?” Le Marchant suggested, with a smile at 
her simplicity. 

Meriem shook her head once more, with a puzzled look. ‘“! 
don’t understand that, at all,” she said, with a dubious air. 
don’t know all English. You say some things I don’t make out. 
T never heard that word before—surname.” ; 

‘“Look here,” Le Marchant went on, endeavouring to simplily 
‘*Have you any other name at 


But your 


all but Meriem.” 
‘* Ves, I told you—Mary.” 
‘* Ah, of course. I know. 
any other?” 
The girl looked down with a bewildered glance at her pretty bare 


a trode 
But besides u.at again. Think; 
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feet, "Tm sure I can’t say,” she said, shaking her head, ‘I 
eet. ” 
never hear! nhc? had! Surely he inust have borne an English 


“ ae ee have heard him say it. - He’s dead, I suppose. 
ew you remember i 
. ES ei the amie, you know, the head of the village.” 
ce her hand toward him with native gracefulness. 
A nd a ‘what was your father’s English name?” Le Marchant per- 
david piqued by this strange and unexpected mystery, ‘‘and how 
ali he come to be living here in Algeria? ” . 
did th jad an English name, a sort of a double name,” Meriem 
scored, dreamily, after a moment's pause, during which it was 
answ on had been fishing with small success in the very depths of 
clear § ay . Jt was Somebody Something, [ remember that, 
her ae Enclish name of his, too, one day, and hegged me 
told ee a forget it. It was to be very useful to me. But I 
hie to tell it to anybody on any account, 1 
J [ was to keep it strictly., You see, it was so long ago, more 
a three years Now, and I was so little then. I’ve never spoken 
its way, ever since Yusuf died, before. : ae 
hat the name was that he told me. I only remember his Kabyle 


name, Yusuf, and his French one, of course—that was Joseph 


Leboutillier.” 


veWhat? he had a French name, too?” Le Marchant cried, 


we in fresh surprise. : : 
a a he had a French one,” Meriem answered quietly, as if 


every one might be expected to know such simple facts, “And 
that, of course, was what they wanted to shoot him for. 
= ( To be continued ) 


and accomplished crit:c, Mr. William Archer, set 
k when he undertook to cross-question 2 number 


‘Tuar ingenious 
imself a curious tas. : 
= pa fe and actresses upon the mechanism of their art. It would . 
not be difficult to make fun of some of Mr. Archer’s questions, 
hut that was so often done when . the articles of which 
“Masks or Faces?” (Longmans) is composed first appeared 
in Longman's Magazine that on this occasion we would rather 


look at the serious side of the question. Mr. Archer was led 


a) 
die and M. Coquelin on the old question as to whether or not 
actors should actually experience the emotions they have to depict. 
‘The discussion between the emotionalist and the anti-emotionalist 
schowls in acting is as heated as that between the realistic and 
idealistic schools in painting. As far as we know, Mr. Archer is 
the first man who has attempted to discuss the matter with evidence 
before him, instead of, like Diderot in his “ Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” arguing it on purely @ griord grounds. - The actors 
responded to Mr. Archer’s questions with great readiness, and we 
have in this book a very valuable body of testimony on such 
subjects as crying upon the stage, laughing, blushing, perspiring, 
and soon. Other things are dealt with besides the mimetic side of 
the actor’s business, and several of theactors and actresses have replied 


to questions which go deep into the psychology of their art. On | 


the whole, in Mr. Archer’s view, the balance dips deeply towards 
the emotionalist view, and the evidence of many of our first living 


actors and actresses bears out his contention, that theactor who does | 


not feel his part while he is playing it will not make his audience feel 
it. Mr. Archer's book, it need scarcely be said, is lucid and 
original. In the Hterature of the stage it must certainly take a 
high place. 

‘Kensington : Picturesque and Historical,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Leftie (Field and Tuer), is so admirable a work that it is difficult 
to do it full justice in a brief review. Firstly, it is a fine specimen 
of the art of book-production, It is of a convenient size; the 
binding, though plain, is solid and in excellent taste ; the printing 
is perfection ; and the paper, which is thick and highly glazed,-was 
nade especially to set off the excellent drawings by Mr. W. Luker, 
iun, These drawings show versatility of draughtsmanship, and con- 


siderable executive skill. Scarcely one is weak in drawing, and - 


Mr. Luker seems equally at home in landscape, architecture, and the 
figure. The drawings were all “engraved,” says a publishers’ note, 
in Paris by Chs. Guillaume et Cie. “ Engraved” is not the proper 
word to use, since not one of the illustrations has‘ been cut on 


wood, steel, or copper: they are all “process” blocks. - Pity as it ~- 


is that London publishers, if they want to illustrate a book magni- 
cently, should have to go to Paris to get the work done, the result 
is undeniably excellent. None of the illustrations have the pith 


und vigour of wood-engravings ; but wood-engravings would have ~ 
been at least four times more expensive. We presume the work was - 


printed in England, and, as every one knows, the printing is all im- 
portant with such blocks asthese. The effect in almost every case is 
wdmirable. Some of theviewsin Kensington Gardensarealmost perfect 


in their reproduction of sunlight and shadow ; and the architectural _ 


drawings are in most cases as good. No better illustrated book has 
been issued in London for a long time. If we thus dwell upon the 
“get-up” of the book it is not because Mr. Loftie’s letterpress is 
uot well worth study, - Author and artist have worked well together. 
Mr. Loitie’s account of Kensington is certainly the fullest and best 
since the publication of Faulkner’s rare work in 1820, Without 
‘uo deep a disquisition on ancient history, Mr. Loftie gives at least 
ue outline of the growth of the famous parish from the earliest 
imes, 
to Holland House and Old Kensington, one to the Palace and 
Gardens, one to the Church, and one to Modern Kensington. -He 
identifies all the famous houses, and tells many an anecdote of the 
great men who lived in them, Within its limits, the work is as 
compiete and accurate as it could be made; and by it Mr. Loftie 
will materially add to the reputation he earned by his “ History of 
London.” 

‘Jt was a good thought of the French publishers to follow up their 
great book on Wagner (reviewed in these columns some year or 
(Paris by one on “Hector Berlioz: Sa Vie et Ses CEuvres” 
: agner never admitted it, was the forerunner and inspirer of much 
of the “ music of the future.” Of all the brilliant group of artists, 
Niiters, and musicians whom we are accustomed to class together as 

the men of 1830,” Berlioz was perhaps the greatest genius. The 
World has been slow to recognise him, The fierce dislike and oppo- 
Pera with which his works were met, continued after his death, 
and, though he died in 1869, it was almost ten years later before we 
heard his music in England, It is curious to imagine the feelings 
2 poe could he see the magnificent volume in which, so 
a9 ed his genius is now fully recognised and extolled. 

80k Is admirable, All the powers of the biographer, the artist, the 

her aal and the printer have been combined to produce in these 
ae hundred Pages a work which shall be a worthy monument to a 
Breat genius, The letterpress, by Adolphe Jullien, is copious, 
ie te and judicious. The chief illustrations are a series of excel- 
ent lithographs after fourteen original drawings by M. Fantin- 

atour, Some are allegorical, others are descriptive of the com- 


’ theatre, portraits, 


fs dead, and so’s my mother, and I live with my - 


He- 
It was a great secret, © 


And I’ve quite forgotten | 


make his inquiries after the recent discussion between Mr. - 


He gives a chapter to the Veres and the Manor, two more | 


Ala Librairie de V'Art, 29, Cité d’Antin). Berlioz, though _ 


The - 
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poser’s greatest works, but all are marked igh imaginativ 
power and technical excellence. In the text pg ig ee ae 
engravings, and other reproductions, of caricatures, scenes from the 
title-pages of famous musical works, and more 
than a dozen portraits of Berlioz himself at different ages. The book 
has been produced with all imaginable care and good taste. 

“A Dream of John Ball,” by William Morris CReeves and 
Turner), is a very beautiful book. . Mr. Morris dreams, and he finds 
himself in the England of Richard II, - He is in the thick of the 
great peasant revolt in Kent. With rare literary skill he brings 
before the reader the life of the time, The landscapes are 


are such as none but a poet could see, and none but an accomplished - 


man of letters could reproduce. The talk of the common-folk, their 
characters and aspirations, are depicted with a dramatic power which 
is admirable and convincing. - For pure literary excellence we can 
compare Mr. Morris’s work in this volume only with Mr. R. L, 


. Stevenson's pictures of the England of a hundred years later in 
The dream, unlike most, has sequence and © 


“The Black Arrow.” 
probability. John Ball harangues the people at the market-cross : 
Jack Straw marshals them to fight their oppressors, Only when we 
get to the conversation in the church between John Ball and the 
dreamer, in which he tries to show the Socialist priest what is the 
latter state of the poor of England, do we truly enter Dreamland. 
As to the view of Ball's character, and Mr. Morris's treatment of 
social problems generally, there will of course be many opinions ; 
but as to the literary beauty of this book, and ds to the earnestness 
of his desire to be of service to his fellows, there can be but one, 
Mr. A. S. Arnold cannot, we fear, be acquitted of the charge (a 
grave and heavy one in these days) of flinging a quite needless 
book upon the suffering public. “The Story of Thomas Carlyle” 
(Ward and Downey) contains positively not a new fact about the 
great Scotchman. Mr. Arnold simply tells the story of his life from 
the “ Reminiscences” and all the other books of Mr. Froude. But 
that has been done so many times before (and quite recently, and 


_ very noticeably, by Dr. Garnett, in his admirable book) that there is 


really no excuse for doing it again, and doing it indifferently, Mr. 
Arnold’s purpose is entirely right. He writes to rebut the charges 


brought against Carlyle by persons who never understood him. : He - 
sets about his task very laboriously, and achieves it with success. - 


Only it has all been done before—by Mr. Moncure Conway, by Pro- 
fessor Masson, by many another, That Mr. Arnold’s very worthy 
book may attract to the study of Carlyle some one who otherwise 


. might possibly never read him, is the most that can be hoped for it. 


Neither as biography nor criticism can it rank high, 

There is no reason why E,. M. Caillard’s book, “ The Invisible 
Powers of Nature” (John Murray), should not fulfil the modest 
intention of its author, which is “to create in its readers a sufficient 
interest in physical science to lead them to the study of more advanced 
works on the same subject.” The book is simply an elementary 
text-book of physical science, written in a colloquial style, free from 
technicalities. Mrs. (or, perhaps, it is Miss) Caillard talks about 
gravitation, heat, light, sound, magnetism, -and so on, giving the 
results of all recent discovery in these various subjects. The book 
is simple, plain, and practical, To compare it with other similar 


works is quite unnecessary. It is, within its limits, well done, and . 


it may well raise in the breast of any intelligent boy or girl into 
whose hands it may fall the craving for deeper knowledge. ; 
“ A Thought-Reader’s Thoughts,” by Stuart Cumberland (Samp- 


son Low), is a diverting work, worth attention in an idle half-hour. . 


Some of it has already appeared in the Nineteenth Century, but a 
good deal is new. Mr. Cumberland has raised himself within the 
last few years into the position of an excellent showman, and of him 
it might be said (as of Blondin and Tom Thumb) that he has “had 
the honour of appearing’ before the crowned heads of Europe.” 


’ Much that Mr. Cumberland tells us concerning his experiments with 
the Prince of Wales, General Ignatieff,’ Mr. Gladstone, Count Von | 


Moltke, and a host of notabilities is interesting and amusing, and 


his explanation of “thought-reading” has some slight scientific - 
value. 


When Mr. Cumberland, however, goés out of his own pro- 
vince he is not a little ridiculous, and he should really have thought 


twice before inflicting upon a very indulgent public his views on the - 
character of Mr. Gladstone, the statesmanship of General Ignatieff, ” 


and the motives of Mr. W. T. Stead. Asa public entertainer Mr. 
Cumberland was distinctly amusing before “ ole ere rg 
its novelty ; but as a writer on things in general, and a critic of 
eminent men, he is by no means a success. His book is carelessly 
printed. The chief leader of the Society for Psychical Research is 
Mr.-Myers, and not Mr.“ Myars ;” and under the name “ Dr. Hack 
Luke ” few would recognise that distinguished physician Dr. D. Hack 
Tuke. : ; go 4 

“ Dust and Diamonds” (Ward and Downey), is the title which 
Mr. Thomas Purnell has given to a volume of random papers on all 


kinds of subjects. The essays are scarcely fair samples of Mr. | 
Purnell’s peculiar talent. - They read too suspiciously like “turn- 


overs” to be very attractive as literature. That there is in many of 


_the essays humour, observation, and knowledge none who know 
‘Mr. Purnell’s previous work need be told. ~ The bulk of them, how- 


ever, are trivial, and in many cases not even entertaining. It would 


- be unfair to judge Mr. Purnell by work which was evidently done 


merely that the pot might boil. 2 ; A 
be ie there aes Resemblance between Shakespeare and Bacon ? 


(Field and Tuer) is a question which the anonymous author of this - 


book answers in a decided es His book, no doubt, has been 
called forth by the recent virulent attack on Shakespeare by the Hon. 


‘Ignatius Donnelly. The writer goes over the ground with great 
> care and sufficient knowledge. 


- He aims at demonstrating that 
Bacon and Shakespeare were menoof different, even of opposite, types 
of mind ; and that even if we can suppose it possible for Bacon to 
have written the plays there was still no adequate motive to induce 
him to conceal his authorship.—“ The Bacon-Shakespeare Question, 

by C. Stopes (T. G. Johnson, ‘121, Fleet Street), treats the contro- 


. -versy from another, and a somewhat curious, point of view. Mr. 


Stopes has collected with great care all the references to beer, wine, 
and spirits in Shakespeare’s writings, and has compared them with 
similar references in the works of Bacon. He finds that Bacon 
always writes of stimulants from the scientific point of view, whereas 
Shakespeare looks at them mainly with regard to their action upon 
human beings. This radical difference in the view of alcoholic 
stimulants proves (where taken in connection with other considera- 


- tions) that Bacon could not have written the plays of Shakespeare. 


So argues Mr. Stopes with much ingenuity. ’ ‘ 
. Playwriting : A Handbook for Would-be Dramatic Authors, 

by “A Dramatist ” (Ze Stage office), is comical and shrewd. That 
such a book should be published at all, and that it should hope to 


’ find any sale, is itself strong testimony to the great and growing 


importance of playwriting as a business. The book is comical 
because it is so ill-written and so vulgar. But the anonymous 
author more than hints in several places that he is a successful 
writer for the stage ; and as his plays, to have been successes, must 
be very different to his book, it seems clear that he must be 
assuming the cloak of vulgarity to conceal his identity from a prying 
public. In all essential matters the book is sound. It cannot, indeed, 
tell how to write a play, and it confesses as much; but it gives 
all the general instruction that can be given ina book, and there is 
no lack of advice as to what to do with your play when written. 
The details about rehearsals and matinées will probably be new to 
many. Some plans of a stage and views of scenery published as an 
appendix give aid in understanding the earlier chapters. see hee 
the chapters on the copyright of plays is the author untrustworthy, 
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and here, if we mistake not, he mages one ort i 
Many will speculate as to who the writer can 4 Se Wan ie 
certain careless cynicism, lets the public behind the scenes, It is 
ae we ie auiseul to identify him as one of the youngest of our 
playwrights, whose successes up to th i i 
ye Se ame eA P to the present time have certainly 
Why “M.S. C.” published “ The Life of Moses” (H i 
: fs tch 
is hard to understand, There is already a goad life af eae 
Pentateuch ; and Dr. Routh’s advice (mentioned in Dean Burgon’s 
Twelve Good Men”) to a young inquirer as to what he should 
read about Christ, “ read the Four Gospels,” applies with even more 
force ae J ens Hanics pee self-renunciation (page 39) 
is grand, but not unique; St. Paul made much th y 
a es i a ae lately, Milliare. " Te ne 
In his thoughtful little book, “The Evolution of Ancient 
Hinduism ” (Chapman and Hall), Mr. A.M. Floyer looks on vague 


‘Pantheism as the original form, out of which, through Vedantism, 


it grew into Buddhism. Nature worship, he thinks, cannot be traced 
to man’s instinctive admiration and reverence. Rather was it at 
first a form of ancestor-worship ; the deifying of a river, for instance 
following on some one being drowned in it, and his personality also 
being after a time merged in that of the stream. When he says 
‘the belief in the efficacy of self-torture is at least preferable to a 
belief in the efficacy of torturing others,” Mr. Floyer scores against 
the Inquisition, though an Inquisitor might retort that, while the 


. “Yogi” is selfishly securing his own salvation, he punishes others 


for their good. The tolerance of Hinduism appears, as Mr. Floyer 
notes, in the principle that, all not being born equal, the same 
results cannot be expected from all, That “sin is the spawn of 
ignorance and delusion rather than the deliberate choice of an 
innately vicious: heart” brings us close to Plato's identification of 
knowledge and virtue, Mr. Floyer’s best chapter concludes with an 
eloquent attempt to explain Nirvana. 

Laying down the often-ignored definition of a plea as marked off 


from a discussion, Miss F. P. Cobbe, in “ The Scientific Spirit of 


the Age,” &c. (Smith and Elder), points out how three of the Essays 
which she has here reprinted belong to the former, three to the latter 
class. She pleads with Science ‘not to deprive us of things even 
more precious than what it gives us; she pleads that the education 
ofithe emotions should be a paramount object ; and that reformed 
Judaism (it is reforming) may yet solve the religious problem of the 
near future. Of the discussions the most popular is sure to be that 
on the respective delights of town and country life—a “ symposium,” 


_.in the slang of the day, between town and country mouie. 


The Rev. C. A. Lane has completed his “Illustrated Notes oa 
English Church History, Part 2” (S.P.C.K.), beginning at the Re- 
formation, and coming down to our own day. Of Part 1 some forty 
thousand copies have been sold ; not improbably the continuation (and 


- continuity is the boast of the Anglican Church) may have a like 


success. The excuse for such a book is, as the author admits, “the 
question of cheapness.” A volume like this for a shilling is something 
for the S.P.C.K.and the Church Defence Association alike to be proud 
of, as far as price goes, .Not Nonconformists only, but educated 
Churchmen are often densely ignorant of the pivot facts; and hence 
on both sides a vast amount of utterly useless talk. Therefore 


.the author of such a book should, above all things, be careful. 


Mr. Lane begins with Wiclif and the social state of fifteenth- 
century England.- In his chapter on the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries he sharply distinguishes between the earlier houses 
(Benedictine, or the Augustine and Cluniac offshoots of that great 
Order) and the later (beginn'ng with the Cistercian in 1129, at.d 
the Carthusian, 1181), which were directly under the Pope. Henry 
and his rapacious courtiers made no distinction. The peasants, 
who helped to destroy the buildings that they might buy the 
materials for nothing, soon found out their mistake. Hence 
risings such as - the “Pilgrimage of Grace,” to which Mr. 
Lane does scant justice. On Laud he writes with much 
impartiality : “It is a great mistake to suppose Laud desired to 
introduce novel ceremonies. .... But it is possible to strain the 
law harshly ; and. this he undoubtedly did.” We are glad he 
quotes Laud’s reply to the charge that he had many Roman 
Missals: “Yes; and more Greek Liturgies, of both as many as 1 
could get; and also the Koran in divers copies. If this be an 
argument, why do not they accuse me to bea Turk?” There are a 
few paragraphs about the new Sees, and a very little about the 
Church in the Colonies, On the whole, Mr. Lane, whose motto 
is audi alteram pariem, is singularly fair. 


(LSA Se ser 
Ir is not every story, at any rate not every incident, which | 
allows autobiographical treatment. An illusion has to be main- 
tained—namely, that the story told is one which the supposed 
narrator could tell to the world, were he or she real. Thus the 
heroine of Violet Fane’s “ The Story of Helen Davenant” (3 vols. : 
Chapman and Hall) would be the last person in the world to 


~ publish the story of her own mother’s sin, a story which, but for 


her, would have remained unknown. This is a grievous blot on 
what is, in all other respects, a novel of exceptionally high quality, 
though its particular merits will not bear comparison with those of 
“ Sophy ”—one of the few modern novels which will bear reading a 
second time with increased pleasure—or with the more sober 


-interest of “Through Love and War.” “Sophy” will, doubtless, 


in due time be set in its proper place among the masterpieces of 
fiction—a destiny which is not reserved for “Helen Davenant,” 
which is none the less as much above the best of most people as it 
is below that of Violet Fane. It may repel some readers, and 
attract others, to know that the plot is based upon animal mag- 
netism, treated in a reasonable way, and not disconnected from its 
natural concomitants of wickedness and lunacy. . Granting the 
conscious influence of mind over mind, there is nothing extrava- 
gant about the story, which indeed conveys a wholesome moral— 
that there can be no good, and much evil, in the exercise of such 
influence, and that the authors of laws against it as a crime, under 
the plain and straightforward English name of witchcraft, were not 
so benightedly superstitious as was imagined by the wiseacres of a 
generation ago. ‘The principal male character, Prince Crecszoleski, 
is a student of occult mysteries, who becomes mentally and morally 
enfeebled by the process in the inevitable manner, though to a 
degree which, it may be hoped, is due to the exigencies of the 
stronger sort of fiction. -So far as the method of telling the story 
goes, we have nothing but praise. There is a good old word, of 
great critical value, though gone unaccountably out of fashion, to 
wit “elegance,” which alone, in its proper sense, describes both 
construction and style. The polished severity of both gives the 
unperceived strength which ensures interest for almost any story : 
and, as a study of a woman’s heart, untrammelled by the conven- 
tional traditions of fiction, “Helen Davenant” takes, like its pre- 
decessors, a very high place indeed. . 

When a young woman has taken upon her own shoulders the 


crime of the man whom she devotedly loves, has supported her self- 


sacrifice by perjury in the Central Criminal Court, and coparmed 
it by voluntarily undergoing, for his sake, five years’ penal servitude 
and social ruin; when, moreover, her martyrdom has succeeded, 
and the man for whom it was borne has passed through life un- 
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eggs, only eight of which, however, could be saved for hatching, the 
ie bird unfortunately breaking and eating the others, np om 
only one bird came to life, but died almost immediately rs 
Another batch of eggs, which were sat upon by the hen oa 7 
instead of being placed under a domestic fowl, gave no result, eng 
“all found on examination to be barren. Further attempts yielde 
better results, several chickens being hatched, only, however, in te 
end to die; and so the attempt to introduce the bird to the forests 
of Braemar ended in disappointment. It is thought that the caper- 
caillie being kept in confinement, and the disproportion of the ce 
there being two males to the one female, had much to do with the 
failure of the experiment. ’ 4 
Before the period indicated, an attempt had evidently been made 
to rear these birds in the county of Norfolk, but it had apparently 
been unsuccessful. It is to Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton that the 
credit of the bird’s restoration to Scotland is largely due. That 
gentleman having been for some time the guest of Lord Breadalbane 
at Taymouth Castle, became desirous of making some return to his 
lordship for the hospitality he had so much enjoyed in the North, 
and with that view had placed himself in communication with Mr. 
Lloyd, the author of the “ Game St is and bes Fowl of pn foe 
i i and vicarious hypnotism. In this state) who had been endeavouring to find some nobleman or gentlemai 
ay ee here an ee Sniets of another family; possessing an estate in Scotland willing and able to try the experi- 
from generation to generation. This nightmare-notion is bound up _—ment of restoring the capercaillie to that country. i eee 
with less occult, but even more melodramatic villainies; the cha-' = In the year 1836, the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton gave 
racters are always shrieking, struggling, and otherwise behaving as, instructions to the gentleman named (Mr. Lloyd) to pro a 
nobody ever behaves out of the Cornwall of fiction ; and the author’s, whatever cost the requisite number of birds in order to their acclima- 
own style has the effect of a painfully-sustained scream. Three, tisation in the woods of Perthshire. To aid in selecting and bringing 
volumes of this sort of stuff are, it need not be said, too many; and, the birds safely to Taymouth, Sir Thomas sent his héad-keéper to 
the worst of it is that the plot cannot be followed without strict, Sweden on two different occasions, so that particulars of the importa- 
attention and severe abstinence from skipping. There is one com-, tion of the birds are not difficult to obtain, a very full account of the 
fort—“occultism” has surely now said its last and its craziest word. keeper’s journey in his own words having been published. Two 
One might make a shrewd guess as to where Gertrude Forde, the; batches of birds were brought from Sweden, and reached their future 
author of “Hugh Errington” (3 vols.: Hurst and Blackett),’ home at Taymouth in safety; the first flock of twenty-nine birds 
travelled on a very recent summer tour, and the route she followed.| included thirteen cocks and sixteen hens; these were followed by 
The novel consists principally of reminiscences of the Austrian] another batch of sixteen hens in the year following—1838, making 
Tyrol, the Carpathians, the Lago di Garda, and the Riviera, forty-five in all, two or three of which, however, did not reach 
bound together by the usual story of the young aman who, thinking Perthshire, having been sent to Norfolk. 
himself free from an early matrimonial entanglement, of course finds The restoration of the capercaillie to Scotland was now assured. 
himself disappointed just when he is going to marry the heroine,| By the year 1839 it was calculated that a stock of between sixty and 
and, equally of course, goes off to the Soudan, and is nursed there seventy young ones had been successfully reared, and in the course 
by the girl whom he loves, and at last finds himself free to marry. of a few years the flock had become largely augmented. Great pains 
All this everybody knew long ago: but Gertrude Forde makes it| were taken in the beginning to ensure the hatching of their eggs, 
pleasant enough to meet old friends again. many of which had been placed under grey hens (the grey 
John Francis Brewer, in his shilling story, “The Curse upon hen is the mate of the black cock). Some of the imported birds 
Mitre Square” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), while avoiding | were introduced to their new homes in the following manner ; 
recent incidents, puts forth the notion that the district has laboured they were carried out at night in closed baskets, and placed in 
under a curse ever since 1530, owing to the destruction of the plantations near the house, and early on the following morning, 
Church of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, which will never be removed till | the covers of the baskets being removed, the birds were at liberty to 
the church is restored. This he proves by certain ghost-stories, | wander about at their leisure, and become accustomed to their new 
and further illustrates by some sketches, by a bird’s-eye view of | home. 
Aldgate (¢emp. Henry VIII.), and by some topographical and The exact rate at which the imported birds increased is not 
antiquarian matter, all of which may possibly prove useful to the | known to the writer of these notes, 


architect to whom the work of restoration may fall. five of the hens would each lay ten 
each produced a fowl, we have thus two hundred in addition to the 


_ Parent birds; the mortality under such circumstances being, how- 
ever, always considerable, 
that head—which leaves at 
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sus;ected and honoured—then it is impossible to caneelve shat ne 
woman would blast his memory by publishing the me : : , 
matter to her own glory, yet this is just what Sophie F. : tS ia 
makes her heroine Vera Dormer do; for her novel The ce 
Daughter” (2 vols.: Alexander Gardner) is written in en 
graphic form. Of course such an astounding want of pei 
of the fitness of things is fatal to anything like interest or symp y 
And, by some unconsciously natural perversity, Sophie nae 
Veitch, of course unintentionally, makes Vera the least sympat . ic 
of all imaginable heroines—vain, vulgar, sly, and with a more t - 
autobiographically ill-natured eye for the foibles and cere Co) 
others. It is very odd that Sophie F. F, Veitch should not have 
seemed to see what an altogether odious heroine she was ary ee 
The story is well written ; but the best writing in the world woul 
fail to overcome the effect of such self-portraiture as Vera Dormer's. 
This is a recognised maxim among novelists—If a plot is be 
grotesquely impossible even for a lunatic asylum, go to cia 
Fk. E. M. Notley, in “The Power of the Hand” (3 vols. : Ward an 
Downey), has gone to Cornwall—further than the very Land’s End 
of license in such matters. The basis of the story is a Crusader’s 
curse, transmitted by his severed right hand, which subjects his 


; power of reproduction would be largely increased, taking it at the 


Both will please in the home circle.— | 


Vespers,” a og ae a violin and organ accompaniment (ad 46.), 
words by James W. 
Knew” 


| the experiment; The birds may now be said to be native to all 
| Parts of Scotland, they ‘have, by this time, spread themselves over a 
I c llie are occasionally announced as 
being shot in most unexpected places, both in the North and South, 
A great deal of trouble was taken a few years ago by Mr, Harvie 
Brown, the well-known ornithologist, to find out to what places in 
Scotland the capercaillie had extended its range; it was then found 
as was natural enough in the circumstances, that the fine county of 
Perth, the finest county for varied sport in Sco land was well 
stocked with these birds, and that the adjoining county of Forfar 
also contained a oe number, and up to the present time 
er i e@ bee in at least half-a-dozen other countie 
(Victime Paschahi), =. ea be bee used as an | ticularly ea = ig Nal ie Macy as also in the leet 
1 s elodious Tistma ' wee er ro: DELOME ‘Com : istri 
« Sevenbald Amunster Bells,” words by J. F. Waller, LL.D. anda | "here it wil be unable to obtain proves Shelter and the kind of food 
c are also by B, 
eee be alee Ne pee Organ recitals are “Two | 
escriptive Organ Pieces” alter Spi OV, 
Bells a No. 2 The Harvest Home.” ayant he ad 
THE Lonpon Music PuBLisuinc CoMPANY.—Both words 
and music of a sacred song, ‘‘ David’s Message,” written and com- 
posed by Maud Hargreave and M. Wolff yan Sandau, are pathetic hie ; 
and devotional.—* Bonnie Wee Thing,” Robert Burns’ tender little | igh! 
poem, has been set to music by Amy Elise Horrocks with a fair 
ee 5 ge eg J. Wesvitoge (Mus. Doc., Cantab.) has 
transcribed for the organ Gabriel ald’s “Zuid Afri 
Tee ee Pig Pu: Groenwald’s “ Zuid African 
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THE CAPER 
CAILLIE jthe capercaillie, it has, 


THE Capercaillie, restored to its ancient haunts, may now be_ , 


heard crowing in many Scottish pine-tree plantations, The “cock 
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Co.—One of the most | 
i sacred composition, | 


“And what, after all, has been gaine 
restoration of the cock of the woods?” 


| that, in a country where grouse ar 
“It is so big,” they say, 


about to be actively 
Long ago the bird, although never very abundant, had a 
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The first attempt made to breed the bird 4 ; CHE Universal Revi 

: ‘ eview ope i 

Ps Sei bird in Scotland was in The first article, on the « eee re a” mPa 
; : : », 18 comprehensive in its 


inadequate scale on which it was then attempted. F; scope; discoursing of affairs with in i i 
single eoek and hen vee boaphtsiey pted. First Pout under the three headings, “ Of the ae eae ieee » POE the 
. ry a € 


oe se of ne barn-door kind, which laid s 
ese, in order to their hatching, were set under domestic f, 

unfortunately in the end only one egg, out of several laid ns Ba 
a ae _— Bi no sooner hatched than it died : 
a mule, or hybrid, but with the capercaillie character y 

sadicaied. _ Another cock and hen were obtained fiona Bivedee both 
es arriving safely at Braemar in January or February 1829 ; The 
emale in due time began -to lay, and produced in ‘all two dozen 


James Britten, with “ The Forbidd 
en Fruit and theG % 
tells us how General Gordon identified the Seyehclles (eee oa, 


x ) E 4 or doubl - 
with the forbidden fruit by which our first parents fell The paper it 


. . his 7 
prefaced with a facsimile ofa manuscript and series of drawings relating 
cn] 
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to the subject by the late General Charles George Gordon.—There 
is a lot of comparative information as regards our war marine and 
that of France in “ The English Navy,” by W. Laird Clowes and 
B. W. Warhurst.—Mr. Swinburne writes characteristically to 
« olus ”  Weselect one stanza from his fine musical versification to 
those winds which, to this poet, make so much of winter :— 
Sweet are even the mild low notes of wind and sea, but sweeter 
Sounds the song whose choral wrath of raging rhyme 
Bids the shelving shoals keep tune with storm's imperious metre, 
Bids the rocks and reefs respond in rapturous chime. . 

There are other contributions by Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. F.C. 
Burnand, and Mr. Harry Quilter. _ aon, ’ 
Temple Bar for January opens with a new serial, “ Arminall, 
from the pen of the author of “ Mehalah.” The beginning is humo- 
rous and, on the whole, of good promise for the novel reader, 
There is a capital paper on “ Puns.” One of the best in verse is 


Mr. Frederick Locker’s :— 
He cannot be complete in aught 
Who is not humorously prone ; 
A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 

ne of the best in prose is that by a Cambridge Fellow who, 
pate with a visitor met by chance the Master of St. John's on 
horseback. “Who is that?” inquired the visitor. ‘“ That,” 
replied the other, “is St. John’s head on a charger.”—A pathetic 
story, ‘What Men Live By,” is translated by Lady Le-hmere 
from the Russian of Count Tolstoii— Charles Lamb's Letters” 
are well done, but then they have been much written about lately. 

The most interesting thing in Murray is “ Personal Recollection, 
of the Great Duke of Wellington,” by the Dowager Lady De Ros. 
Lady De Ros is a daughter of the Duke of Richmond, who gave the 
famous Waterloo Ball. She was present at it, and we have the plan 
of the Duke’s house and a list of those invited. Lady De Ros once 
rode Copenhagen, the Duke’s Waterloo charger, at Cambrai. “To 
the Duke’s great amusement,” she says, ‘we heard ‘one of the 
soldiers saying to another, ‘Take care of that ’ere horse; he kicks 
out—we knew him well in Spain,’ pointing to Copenhagen.”—Mr. 
Julian Sturgiss begins a serial, “Comedy of a Country House.”— 
The Earl of Carnarvon writes on “ Party Government ;” and Mr. H. H, 
Statham, editor of the Builder, on “ Mr. Shaw Lefevre as an A:dile.” 

In Longman there will, for 1889, be an attraction in the shape of a 
serial story, by Mr. Walter Besant, “ The Bell of St. Paul's,” which, 
however, is a story'of modern time.—Mrs. Pollard, on “A Queen 
Anne Pocket Book,” gives extracts from a little MS. volume picked 
up forty years ago in the cellar of a large private bank in Lombard 
Street, and which must have lain there for at least a century. 
It recalls vividly the every-day affairs of a bygone age. 

“ The County” is the title of CornAill’s new serial ; and, as far as 
the opening chapters foreshadow the story, it should please the 
chentéle of the magazine—“ In a Burmese Prison” is a good local 
sketch of one phase of life by the Irrawaddy.—A capital and 
amusing tale is “The First and Last Preacher of Urora,” full of 
the wild humours of an American Western mining camp. 

In the English [lustrated is an excellent paper on “ London 
Models,” by Mr. Oscar Wilde. The English models, in his view, 
“are a well-behaved and hard-working class ; and, if they are more 
interested in artists than they are in art, a large section of the 
public is in the same condition.” The periodical also contains two 
very good descriptive articles—one of “Berkeley Castle,” in the 
series by Miss Balch ; the other of “ Gwalior,” by the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield— The Old Sergeant” is a character study from the pen 
of Mr. Archibald Forbes. “The illustrations of the magazine are 
numerous, and appropriate to the text. 

We have received from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge a really cheap and charming magazine for juvenile 
readers, the CAild’s Pictorial. It only costs twopence. Its cover is 
by competent writers—Mrs. 

Katherine Macquoid, and 
drawings, both plain and 
the pitfall of goody-goodiness, it promises 


. Sound, light, healthy literary food for the minds of children. 


—_———~_ 
THE NEW SURREY CHAPEL 


contrast to the other, The appearance of the building is handsome and 
ornate outside—light and chaste in design—and exceedingly com- 


fortable within. The ceiling isa really fine piece of workmanship. 
There isa gallery on all four sides, and accommodation is provided 
for 700 people. There are two entrances, with pediment heads, and 
the centre of the front is surmounted by an enriched pediment with 
balustraded parapet on either side. The pastor (the Rev. B. Senior) 
has now about the finest chapel possessed by the Primitive Metho- 
dist body. There isa large schoolroom below, The architect ofthe 
building is Mr. James Weir, of Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 
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It 18 
Absolutely 
PURE. 


ROYAL — 
AUTHORITY. 2 


CADBURY'S COCOA.: ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
and is a refined concentration of the streng! h- 
Sustaining and flesh-forming constituents of 
the Cocoa Nib. Delicious, nutritious, easily 
digested, and of great economy, a Sixpenny 
Packet, yielding sixteen large breakfast cups 
of perfect cocoa, | . 


LMA 
Wy Z 


i 


fe Ze, ay Wy yj 
D. BLD i 
GEOL, NG 4 


| »¢ 1 ch World-wide Popularit 
A fewof the many Good Reasons why CADBURY '8 COCOA en) oys such World-wide © 0 pone ity 
tis suarant ; It contains all the delicious a: . % igue. 
Vcan be Mode tokagee en alin Milk or Water. io teen entelianes, digo on 
rsnot reduced in value by the addition of Starch, Sugar, &¢, ehued beverage acituble £0 
‘pngeially rich in flesh-formn'ng and strength-sustaining |... abe 
ples, f , we 
Aways ask fo x Cadbury's Cocoa, ve ae - a. poe con character associated with Cocoa broclaims at once that it ts not dure. 
i Hons offere . : 


_PREGAUTION AND WARNING.——“' a 


that you have not been induced to accept an Imitation, and be wary of highly- 
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This Food should be tried wherever 
other nourishment has not proved 
cntirely satisfactory. It is already 
Cooked—Requires neither boiling 
nor straining—Is made in a minute, 


Allen & 


Hanburys 
Infants’ Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted 
to the digestive organs of Infants 
and Young Children, supplying all 
that is required for the formation of 
firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly 
beneficial results have attended the 
use of this food, which needs only te 
be tried to be permanently adopted. 

Medical testimony and full directions 

accompany each Tin, 


Price, 6d., 1/-, 2, 5/- & 10/-, everywhere. 
IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


Asa proteclion against Counterfeits, see that each 
Tin bears ALLEN & HANBURYS’ Name. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 
_ Tooth 
Paste 


YEARS 
IN_USE. 

CAUTION.—The Genuine only is 
signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


Aut Perrumers & Cuemists. 6d,, 1s.. & 25. 6d. Pors. 


eetham’s 
~olycerine 
Cyeumber 


for SOFTEN- 
SKIN E 


Zs the most perfect PREPARATION i 
ING and BEAUTIFYING THE S$ VER 
PRODUCED. Its effect in removing all ROUGH- 
NESS. REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., is almost magi- 
cal, and by its use the skin ‘is rendered SOFT, 
SMOOTH. and WHITE, and preserved from the | 
a iets of FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD 
eR. : 

No Lady who values her complexion should ever 
be without it at this season of the year. If used alter 
Dancing or visiting heated apartments it will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING, and REFRESH 
1N or the Nursery it is invaluable, as it is 
Bottles—ts., 2s. 6d., of all Che- 

Sole Mak 


periectly harmless. 

mists and Perfumers akers— 2 

M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 


TAS sxe 


or twenty-two years 
acknowledged to be superior 
toall other Hair Restorers. 
M st. effectual, harmle::, 
and permanent. 


NUDA VERITAS 


Restores Grey or Faded 
Hair to its original colour. 


} NUDA VERITAS 


“uses growth on bald spots 


NUDA VERITAS 


is sold in casesat tos, 6d. by 


x all Perfumers, Chemists, 
&c., from whom circulars may be had. 
Agents—R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
3t and 32, BERNERS Street, W., and 


gi~95, City Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 


Mr, Henry 
IRvinG writes + 
_ ind your 

vazors eecellent 
In Case complete} 
Black 


KROPP == 


REAL GERMAN, HOLLOW GROUND T¥°r9,7andle 


English Depot, 51, 
Frith Street,‘So ho 
BSquare, London,W’ 


Street, S.W., writes:—" sl /ter a sortnight's application 
y ¢/ Harness’ Electropathic Applianc:s the effect has 
bcen truly marvellous. For eight months my life fi 
was a terrible burden. I am now quite well again.” 


AAA 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
@ Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
y Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of § 


Mrs. CRAWSIIAW, 3, Princes’ Mansions, Victoria & 


Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. I. Harness, Consi/t- 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 


Only Address, LONDON, w. f 


52, OXFORD $ (Corner of 


"Rathbone Place.) fj 
Call to-day, if possible. or write atonce 


_UMBRELLAS, 


PMITED 28k 


TRADE MARKS gli 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. . 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


SHAVING A_LUXURY, 


¥ I ‘HE ‘“ PREMIER” RAZOR 
STROPPING MACHINE, 

oc _ geo 0 
& ae oe 
5 } so Lad a 
a ‘Eo 
5 aSy 
z E55 
4 "pe ® 

Bie 
a aad 


“Tested in every way_on razors keen and razors 
blunt, the machine is perfection. There is no trouble, 
science, or skill involved in its use. You merely 
fix your razor in the holder, edge downwards. turn a 
handle slowly for a few. seconds, and behold, the 
weapon is as keen—well, let us say as a razor should 
be.”—Extract from testimonial. 

J. GORDON, Winchester House, Old Bread Street, 
ondon 


A™ ERICAN STOVES for India, &c. 


oa 


ee = 


iS 


aap lustrated 
free. Also Wi 
4 Camp Stoves for uP 
cE Country. &c.—WM. 

f POORE&Co.,Ame- 
fig) ricanStoveStores,139 
gia, Cheapside, London, 
Established 32 years, 


[es Z 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 
Sunday Times says:—' Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and Tapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 lbs.), 
post free 8 stamps. 


F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


Now Ready, Tenth Editicn 
CONTENTS; Symp- 
toms of Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion, “Special_Ad- 
vice asto Diet and Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes .for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation, _ Particulars of 
# numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
ddress—Publisher, 46, 
falborn Viaduct, London, 


THE BesT REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


MARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Indt- 


Sestion jor many years, 1 am happy to 


say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the 
same. 


“9 WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 
Sop EvERYWHERE, price 1s, 134d., 2s.gd., & 1s, 


LEANNESS or 
; FATNESS. 


HE Investigations of a German 
Physician of deep scientific research in reducing 
corpulency without the slightest danger have led to 


| the further discovery of a means of putting flesh on 


thin persons and general development of figure, ex- 
cept in local atrophy. Every pamphlet in English 
free for one stamp—state if fat or lean, anager, 


Chomberg Institute, 113, Regent Street, London, W. 


OWLE'S 243° 


4/6, & 11/- 


CHLORODYNE 


RENOWNED FOR 


Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Consumption, Spasms, and Diarrhea 


Mitte 
NING CO., BRADFORD, YORKS, 
swatch full weight of 16 oz, to the pound, 
Their Wools and Silks are not weighted with heavy 
dyes or chemicals, but are all of the best quality and 
pure fast dye. Samples Free. Carriage paid on 


BA eeu, < 
HE PROVIDENCE 


orders of 1os,and upwards. Mention Graphic. 


Set & 
AYETTES. 
List No. 1 (Sct for Patterns). . £3 3 0 
List No. 2 a Bs, aoa ee (6) 
List No. 3 Wir g 
ist No. 4 ee ee ee is ae 
List No. 6 Cramer A +22 70 
DR. DAY'S HYGIENIC BABY LINEN. 


* A Speciality for Hot Climates. 
Full particulars post free. A 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 171, Sloane Street, Belgravia 
(late of Piccadilly). 


By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant 


TO LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 


Pure Woot, Best Dye. 


BLACK GERGES, 


As supplied by him for 
Court Mourning and 
General Wear, are in 
great demand. : 

a variety of qualities 
from 1s. 24d. to 4s. 6d. 
per yard. Ladies who 
ave a preference for 
black should write for 
Any LenetH Sorp patterns direct to 


EGERTON BURNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


TIME - CHECKING MACHINES. 


ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 


GREAT ECONOMY. 


No Office, Shop, or Warehouse should 
be without these Machines. 


M 13 Machine for Signatures, 


Inpicatinc, Countine, anp Clockwork 
MecnHanism a SPECIALITY. 


EXPERIMENTAL Work For Inventors UNpER- 
TAKEN ON REASONABLE TERMS. 


Parent Business TRANSACTED BY 
W. M. LLEWELLIN. 


LLEWELLYN MACHINE CO , BrisToL 


POWELLS. 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE, 
TRY iT. 


Persons who sutferfroma CHRONIC 
INFLAMMATORY CONDITION of 
a eats aeniDr ana, periodically 

ing an acute aspect, in the form of 
COUGH, CATARRH, BRONCHI. 
TIS, and ASTH MA, will find 
POWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED 
a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists 


throughout the World. 1s. 134d a: d2 
per bottle. See Trade Mark, sins ee 
and Mouse. Established 70 years, 


HALL 


MARKED: SILVER 
BRIAR PIPE, beautifully en- 

graved or plain, in Leather-covered 
case. Free hy Parcel'post for 3s. 6d 
—A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, |" Edg- 
baston_ Street. 

irmingham, 

holesale 

Manufacturer 

As oO ‘obacca- 

nists’ Fancy Goods. Illustrated Catalogue free, 


Drawing 3 size 


peree ROBINSON 


Coy RT AND FAaMILy 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT GTREET 


N RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
O TELEGRAM, 

will be forwarded to any part of 
bation—no matter the distance— 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. Address— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE- 

HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 

[NEXPENSIVE OURNING, 
as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON |. 
upon advantageous lermis, to Families. 


RENCH and ENGLISH 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


ELS POST FREE. 
PARE MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


QURT AND ENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. - 


256, REGENT GTREET. 


ROBINSON 
CLEAVER'S 
ROYAL IRISH 


DAMASK 
=" SAMPLES, TABLE 


Ost 
* re LINEN. 


Ag Rea i 
Fish NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per doz 
Samples, post free. 
DINNER NAPKINS, 5s. 6d. per 
dozen. Samples. post free. 
‘ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
as. 11d. ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. 
OVAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 
ING, Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, ts. 11¢. per 
yard ; 24 yards wide, 2s. 43d. per yard (the most durable 
article made). Samples. post free. 
GURPLICE LINEN, 74. per yard ; 
Linen Dusters, 3s.3d., Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
FINE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 


83d. per yard, Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, 


Mourning Goods 
England on appro’ 


“They come as a boon and a 
The Pickwick. the Owl. and Tne ging fo me 


"THE HINDOO PEN. Nos! Me 
Pr ———~ MACKIVENECARER 
aa NOS INGA 


2 4 


MERON 
: EDINBURG, PEN 


“With obli ints inecith 
Assorted Box ofM eC epee ae mae” 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, DINBURGY 
= H, 


AwarveD SILVER Mepacat Barcero, 


LA!RITZ's PINE 


-. Establig 
! thing op 
rE of al 


Cross Station, W.C.: ER; 
St. WC. : HENRY 2 
set cates Sat Lo Ca 
s sent o} Nowe suntrs 
sale Agents aPpHeation t9 the Whold 
H,MARGETsov 
Cheapside, Lave And Co, 


Ee eae 
112-page Illustrated Catalogue, July, : 


T “GUN of the Ot ready 


TRavE Marx PERicp. 


Diploma anD MeEpAL, Sypyuy, 
ORDER oF Merit, MELEcurys, 1881 
kL and Catcurta, 1895, 


1880 


Hammers BeLow THe J.1nE 
OF SIGHT. * 
As Above from 13 Guineas, 
Or with Backwork Locks, . 
best work, £10. 
FARMER'S and KEEPER'S L, 
at 5 Guineas, with Left Barrel Chok H 
Locks, ond Low arrel Choke, Rebound 
TSECN We sell Gass, & 
Ja WE Se. uns, &c., at or 
first cost of manufacture. Restocking, fram profi on 
fires altered to Central Fires, from 30s. : New Barrels 


Hammers, the best Value in ‘the 


from £2 to £10; M-L. altered to <B-L, from 
6os., with B.A. Locks ; and from 80s. with Bar-Locks 
anelud ing: new hammers, and making up as new: 
altering Locks to Rebound, 12s. . 


Breech-loading Walking-stick Guns, with ke 
horn handles, Steel Barrels, covered with eras 
258.5 $25 and 38s. Shot Cartridges, 4s. éd., 35, 6d, and 
6s. 6d. Rifle and Shot Air Canes, from’ 66s, to 200s 
Air Cane Repairs done. B.-L. Saloon Guns, from 
13s. to 7os. Ball Cartridges from ts. 100. B-L. Saloon 
Pistols, from r2s 6d. Our new Illustrated Catalogue 
of Guns, Rifles, and everything appertaining to same 
isready. This is not a trade ist, but a Catalogue of 
our stock at date of going to Press, describing fuily 
each Gun, Rifle, and. Revoiver, measurements, 
weights, and ‘prices: it also contains useful informa: 
tion to the Sportsman on converting Guns, &c, 

Send 6 stamps for Illustrated Catalogue, or abroad, 
per regd. post, 1s., (returned from first purchase), 


G. E. LEWIS, 


32 and 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
5S Established 1850 


from 1s43d.each. Samples, post free. 

ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 
mi4d. cach. Samples, post free. 

STRONG HUCKABACK 
Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered 

AMPLES and ' [Please name any Article 

post FREE. 

T° any part of the World, by 

and the Empress of Germany, 

Pleasename] B ELFAS T. [Graphic. 


wide, 34d. per yard. Samples, post free. 
KITCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, 
TOWELS. 4s. ad. rer doz. Samples, post free. 
ONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 
specially required. ] 
[LLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
Holding Special Appointments to the Queen 
Telegraphic Address—" LIN EN, Belfast. 


EVERY LADY IS 

DELIGHTED with 

the quality and style of 
OBINSO 


and 
LEAVER’S 
_ SPECIALLY 
SELECTED Dress 
Fasrics, as testified 
by the large numbered 
Tepeat orders they in- 
duce,and which are 
sent all over the world 
by parcel post. They 
are the best, the 
cheapest, and latest 
fashion. A post card 
~ Wetter, or telegram 
2 will bring the patterns 
post fee SE OBING IN perce EFAS : 
appointments to the Queenand_the Empress 
Fredertek ofGermany. Please name Graphic. P 


BY ROYAL 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


PEARMANS SERGES — THE 
é m v VORLD.—Pure INDIGO 
DYE. ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sell SPEARMAN S renowned Serges ; they can only 
be obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUT H. No material manufactured is so use- 
ful for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear or Gentle- 
men’s Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for 
yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain 


Redness, and 
in. Price 2s. 6d 


17 10 t 

ts. st ft 
all Chemists, or Porter 
114, High St., Cowes, IW. 


and Ireland. Goods packed for esport at lowest 
freights. 
5 ZELO’'S 
ELOG Skin cure 
AND INFANTS’ 
iy Absolute cure for Eczema, 
Erysipelas. Scurf, Sores, 
Scrofula, I 5 
all Dis 
oft! 
C 32 stamps.—Z. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH 
MEDICATED TOILET POWDER 
fi Rubs, _ Burns, 

fthe Sk 


nal to patent leather, 
Shoes, Harness and cdther 


; and polish romainr, Sold everywhere. 


ED, PINAUD 


PARIS, 37,37 de Strashourg 


ixora Braoni 


Yee gh, A een et eee 
1 "SQUININE WATER 

The world renowned | 

a Ihdll hair tonic; prevents the hair 


from falling olf. 


ED Pinaud xoRA soar 


Specialities in FINE PERFUMERY 
and TOILET SOAPS. 


29, Boul. des Itulicns. 
NVENTOR OF 
ROYAL THRIDACE SOAP 
aid VELOUTINE SOAP 


Highly recommended by the medical faculty 
for promoting a healthy condition of the skit 
and beautifying the complexion. hief 
Our latest Perfumes for the Handker¢ i 
FLEUR DE LOTUS | KI-LOE DU AO 
MELILA | VIOLETTE BLANGHE 
Of alt High-Class Perfumers and Che a 4 
Wholesale: OSBORNE GARRETT & C2. Lonion 


——_ 


IS THE 
only Dentifrice approved 


BY THE 
ACADEMY « MEDICINE « PARIS 
The best preventative of tocthache 
pouty recommended, wih ey 
for ihe Mmeraaen or ihe Teeth. 
OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, ETC 


Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS. i 
Berncrs Str,W, aud City Road B.C. Londoag 


FITS... 


EPILEPSY or FALLING SICK- 


The! undersigned i era ta send “Grats 
" undersigned is prepared tos Gi 

permanent CURE for all kinds of Fits. Write a 
to Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace. Ty 
Park, Londen, for a free copy. Be cured and Haph” 


aes by 

Printed for the Proprietors at 12, Milford eed by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and pub Clement 
him at 190, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
Danes, Middlesex.—JaNuaRy 12, 1889. 


